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T is planned to make the books in this series of positive practical 
value to all who are engaged in educational work, no matter 


what the form of their activity. Each volume treats of some 





special phase of education and aims at the improvement and in- 
creased efficiency of those engaged in that field. 





The books to be issued in the American Education Series will ‘| 
seek to meet a very high standard. The ground covered will extend 
from the work of a teacher in a one-room rural school to that of a 
superintendent of schools in a large city or a commissioner of 
education in a great state. Scientific fields which contribute most 
largely to professional practice will be considered, as will also 
special problems connected with the teaching practice. The history 
and philosophy of education will be interpreted. The books will 
be based upon scientific inquiry and professional insight. They 
will be written by some of the most distinguished educational 
authorities in this country—those who have unusual skill in treat- 
ing concretely these professional problems. 


The Classroom Teacher at Work in American Schools 


3y GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER, Professor of Educational Administration, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and N. L. ENGELHARDT, 
Associate Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. WW) pages. 





The present volume, which is the first of the series to appear, 
discusses the organization and administration of public schools, 
including not only the usual problems of management and | 
methods, but the broader one of supervision and codperation. 
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REVISED AND ENLARGED, 1920 
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- sciences which contribute to 








CONN’S 
Physiology and Health 


Revised by CAROLINE M. HOLT, Ph. D. 


Assistant Professor of Biology 
Simmons College 


This revision contains the results of the 
and development in the 
the subject 
matter of physiology and health, presented, 
however, in simple, concise fashion. 


research 


The new material which has been added 
to the last chapters of both books deals with 
‘problems of public health and of personal 
hygiene in its relation to public health. An 
effort has been made to implant in each 
child’s mind an abiding sense of individual 
responsibility for the maintenance of a high 
standard of community hygiene. 


New and valuable exercises have been 
inserted at the end of every chapter. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 








cAnother book for colleges in the 
New-World Science Series. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


By Augustus P. West, Ph. D. 


Professor of Chemistry, University of the Philippines. 


A new textbook containing 
1—Full laboratory directions for the col- 
lege student 
2—A discussion of the e f orga 
compounds, and 
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WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yorkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Also Da las 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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The Modern Miracles 


of present-day science are brought to earth ha, 


Millikan and Gale’s 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


written in collaboration with Willard R. Pyle. 
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15 Ashburton Place 





Up-to-the-minute in its explanations of the amazing 
recent developments in the field of science—the aeroplane, 
submarine, tank, wireless-telephone! 
the full treatment of the automobile, with diagrams“drawn 
especially for this text by one of the foremost of mechanical 
designers. This book relates science to the ordinary happen- 
ings of the daily life—it is a practical textbook. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


A notable feature is 
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EDUCATION IN DRAMATIC ACTION 


BY M. ELIZABETH FARSON 


“Ail the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players” 

Not only so, but beasts, birds, books, buttons, 
boxes and the elements—all things may become 
players, as the thousand and one pupils of the 
Hamilton public school in Chicago, have be:n 
learning in a series of progressive lessons in 
English—beginning with the 
quotation marks. 

And today a majority of these pupils of for- 
eign parentage can organize and stage their 
original dramas; and the Play-Spirit, so large 
a part of their home and out-door life, has be- 
come a salient feature of their school life—and. 
incidentally, much of the drudgery of learning 
language has been eliminated. 

In the school there came up, a few weeks 
since, the subject of quotation marks and the 
teaching force, as a unit, undertook to carry this 
subject through the school, by ocular and oral 
demonstration, preceding the use of the written 
symbols. 


common-place 


Rooms full of tiny children learned to show 
the use of quotation marks by quickly curving 
the index finger of each hand at either side of 
their mouths, when the marks were necessary, 
and putting hands down when the marks were 
not needed. 7 

The exercise was thus presented in the light 
of a joke. It amused and interested the pupils 
greatly, and to see forty-five pupils, in the sec- 
ond grade, thus simultaneously making a com- 
ical physical-education exercise, out of a prosaic 


English lesson, was not only laughable but in-. 


forming, and no one became weary :— 

“Moo, moo,” said the mooly cow, moodily, 
moving toward her friend, the horse; and the 
farm-horse, proudly shaking his shaggy mane, 
said, “Neigh, neigh.” 

At the next step the older pupils wrote con- 
versation compositions on the  blackboards, 
using historical personages and others as speak- 
ers 

The objective and adjective clauses, and the 
complex sentence were Ceveloped and classified, 
and this came about as incidents in the stories: 
as in the sentence, “I will act as chairman,” 
said Thomas Jefferson, who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Some grades, noting the excessive use of the 
words “said.” and “ replied,” prepared a list of 
one hundred and fifty synonyms. of these word 
thus increasing their vocabulary. 


s 


And the cerrect usage of such unusual words 
as “retorted” and “reiterated,” became a prob- 
lem. Becoming weary of grown-ups as players, 
the puplis resorted to animals as speakers, and 
the Fable was made vital. 

From this it was an easy step to the use of 
flowers, dew, rivers, deserts, mountains and for- 
ests. 

The manual training boys in the sixth grade 
used the hammer and vise; the cooking classes 
took.up the use of various utensils and products, 
and the spirits of wheat, oats and barley. 

In the sewing classes the remarks of the 
needle were pointed, its eye was observing, and 
the cloth often made ripping remarks. 

The quarrels of all of these various objects 
were oft-times as fiery as that of Brutus and 
Cassius. 

When im the geography world the river said 
to the mountain, “O, wonderful Mountain, I have 
always envied you for your solid worth, your 
immovability and your goodness in _ pointing 
all beholders to Heaven”; and the mountain 
laughingly replied: “Oh, foolish little river, your 
power of running about from one land to an- 
other, meandering through flowery fields and 
dark forests has always been a source of envy 
to me, and do you not know, gentle River, that 
the whole of Heaven is always reflected in your 
dear face?” 

SEVERAL THINGS WERE ACCOMPLISHED. 


When these conversations took place a step 


in ethics was taken, and a lesson was given in 
Art, whi'e Personification was an incident. Tn 
the development of a dialogue between the Sun 
and a Dewdrop many likenesses and differences 
were brought out, such as—one is in the sky, 
one on a flower, one is not, the other is cool, 
ne is dry, the other wet— but strangely the 
izkeness in shape, and the difference in size, was 
not noted as promptly as between two man- 
made articles, such as a ball and a marble. 

A problem was_given to be solved: What 
would be the most truthful and at the same time 
most polite reply the dewdrop could make : to 
the Sun, in reference to this statement: “You 
are, oh, Dewdrop, so beautiful!” After many 
attempts the answer was worked out, as: “Oh, 
Sun, I owe most of my beauty to you, as at 
night I am only a pearl, while, when yow shine 


upon me I am a diam ynd 
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Omitting all such words as “said,” the chil- 
dren found that their conversations had in real- 
ity become Drama. Costumes were improvised 
and each playwright chose his own actors at will. 

Lincoln's, Washington’s and _  Longtellows 
birthdays, in February, brought out hundreds 
of serious or comic dramas on Slavery, Cotton, 
Celonial Customs, and also plays wpon various 


poems of the good, gray poet, Longfellow. 
Patience, Hope, Charity, Spirits, Witches, 
quaintly portrayed their feelings in suitab! 


speech. 

With the advent of Spring the birds held en- 
livening discussions with trees, tele } 
and nesting sites. 

In the historical dramas the 
literary, making the history incidental. 

To make sure of originality and spontaneity, 
every child had the privilege of having two of 
his classmates privately suggest to him, two 
subjects for drama. One at his right ear, the 
other at his left. This was 
what jokingly. When these two subjects had 
been given him, the child was to study the main 
characteristics of each  subject—their 
nesses and differences to one another, and “see 
a situation,” if possible. The idea was to put 
together, from different minds, two 


form was to be 
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hecame actors in Many a mystic melodious 


The Tornado of March 28 andthe Easter 


Snow Storm gave rise to weird happen- 
ings, and the cutting remarks of the Easter Sun 
day Storm to the Palm Sunday Tornado were 
fiercely resented by the latter in many wild 
words 

The object in this work has been to have 
every child in school follow all the steps in the 


development drama, and to have each child be- 
i c Le C 


come his own playwright, and star-actor, and to 
ii 1.° +1 } . °f 4 “4 , 
choose his other actors and design, if he wishe 
his own costumes. 


As may be expected all of the dramas are not 
excitingly dramatic, that 
matter, life itself is frequently somewhat com- 


monplace. 


nor climatic—but for 





INDEPENDENCE DAY 


BY JANE 
It was a great patriotic event in San Juan, 
Porto Rico. Fifteen thousand new citizens 


marched in review carrying the United States 
flags and playing American patriotic airs before 
the Governor, legislators, judges and the mayor 
of San Juan. The review took place within the o!d 


Spanish fortification at El Moro, where the 
marchers saluted the flag in celebration of 


American Citizenship. During the afternoon 
the corner stone of a monument was laid com- 
memorating the event. 

Not long after, in the great ‘city of Phtladelphia 
(which has over 400,000 foreign-born popula- 
tion) there was a similar parade of new citizens, 
on Independence Day, when the spirit of the day 
was in evidence; not only among the paraders, 
but all along the line of march.* Native and 
adopted Americans alike felt the thrill of patri- 
otism. The men and women who lined the 
curbs responded to the thousands who marche: 
by in unison of vision, typical of the growth of 
the Nation in fulfillment of the promise of its 
birth. 

Especially impressive was the scene when the 
delegated representatives from each nationality 
in the patriotic line, about twenty in number, 
placed their signatures on a new declaration of 
allegiance to and faith in the United States of 
America. 

‘Every Fourth of July now sees other parades 
like these, the thought underlying the celebra- 
tion in being embodied in the new term, ““Amer- 


A. 
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AND AMERICANIZATION 


STEWART 


“Inde; 


icanization I 


Day,” 
ing and influence of our greatest annual patriotic 
festival. 


Day,” applied to endence 
thus increasing tremendously the meao- 


Over one hundred and seven cities of Amer- 
ica conducted Americanization celebrations on 
July 4, 1915, and the number is now many thou- 
sands. The day is often chosen for those im- 
pressive exercises which now mark the culmina- 
tion of the tests through 
must pass 


which an applicant 
before receiving citizenship. The 
scene at these significant ceremonies is an in- 
spiring one. <A public official,as the recognized 
arm of the Government, stretches out his hand 
in friendship as with right arm upstretched, the 
new citizen takes the “oath of allegiance”: “I 
hereby declare, on oath, that I absolutely and en- 
tirely renounce and abjure all allegiance and 
fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state or 
sovereignty, and particularly to the foreign 
prince, potentate, state or sovereignty of whom 
T have heretofore been a subject; that I will 
support and defend the Constitution and laws 
of the United States of America against all en- 
emies, foreign and domestic, and that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same.” 

3y impressive parades and scenes like these 
Independence Day is now made a call to Na- 
tional allegiance, emphasizing the fact that we 
are Americans al] in the singleness of our pur- 
pose; in the oneness of our obligation, and in 
the unity of our hopes, and prayers and duties. 
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That this spirit shall embrace every section of 
U its affiliated territories 1s 


the United States and 
recent activities of the Government 
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libraries, tor adequate Mati ser- 
transportation, judicial sys- 
rk, and the substitution for 


vice, water system, 
tem, educational wor 
the present code of a new code of laws based 
on American principles and ideals. 

The Hawaiians have asked recently for the 
abolition of the dual citizenship. This would 
make American citizens of the Japanese popula- 
tion who have increased to 120,000, and who with 
other Orientals, now form more than half the 
total population of Hawaii. 

With each recurring Independence 
Americanization movement has shown increased 
extent and power. From the Americanization 
Division of the Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Bureau of Natural- 
ization, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
the work has been carried into Trades Unions, 
Y.M. C.A., Y. W. C. A., K. of C., and Hebrew 
Associations, the schools, the churches, the 
women’s clubs, the patriotic reform and _ social 
organizations, the Boy and Girl Scouts, the 
organizations, the manufacturers, the 
Chambers of Commerce and many other bodies 
which can effectively forward the creation of a 
great United America by breaking down bar- 
riers, destroying prejudices and_ establishing 
friendships which make for true democracy. 


Day the 


racial 


dependence Day, the 


rom time to time in the days preceding In- 
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idence 1s printed in the lan 
eign groups, who make up the city’s alien pooula 


tion, in many wide-awake urban news>apers. It 
is wise to print this great statement of 

rights in their native 1 
of thos 


language for the benefit 
foreigners who, while good Americans 
at heart, even if not yet naturalized citizens (an 
it now takes some five years’ residence to be- 
come that) do not read English readily 

So popular has the work of Americanizatio2 
become that since last Fourth of July a move- 
men has begun to affiliate the whole endeavor 
under an efficient nation-wide organization ab‘e 
to carry it on. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce (at its annual April 26, 
1920, in Atlantic City) accepted the responsibi!- 
ity and formed a standing 
ican Ideals.” 


sess mn, 


“Committee on Amer- 
The plans include a bureau of 
inquiry and information concerning enterprises 
operating nationally in philanthropic and_patri- 
otic fields, and a central council composed of 
executives of recognized organizations wit the 
purpose of cutting out waste and duplication of 
effort. 

What is Americanization? is a question often 
asked and variously answered. Its best answer 
is the object lesson, the great moving picture 
demonstration of Independence Day and when 
Americanization actually is the spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence put into terms that 
are spiritual, social and economic. 





THE COLOR OF YOUR DAY 


BY HOWARD 


MARKLE HOKE 


[In Youth’s Companion.] 
What color do you give your day— 
Aspiring blue or brooding gray? 
If clouds your morning sky obscure, 
Do clouds throughout your day endure? 
Or if the dawn in splendor breaks, 
And to its call the world awakes, 
Is then your whole day long aglow 
With all the colors of the bow? 


Perhaps you wake, your soul alight 
With mystic visions of the night; 

Then do they give your day the hue 

Of golden gifts designed for you? 

Or does some black and haunting dream 
Becloud your morning’s hopeful gleam; 
And is your day, beneath its gloom, 
Enshrouded by a pall of doom? 


Then search your soul, for there alway 
Shine glories of eternal day. 
Undimmed they are by cloud or rain, 
By mortal dread or woe or pain. 

No fear or grief should tint your light, 
For soul-fires always burn pure white. 
The soul abides; its changeless ray 
Should fix the color of your day. 
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FAMOUS PUBLICITY WORK 


[ Editorial. | 


Never has there been such an_ educational 
campaign as that promoted in the interest of 
the Lockwood-Donohue Teacher Salary Bill in 
New York city. No class of people has ever 
demonstrated greater ability as promotors than 
did the school people of the world metropolis. 

Practically every paper carried some material 
every day. The labor involved for those who 
supplied this material and secured the space was 
tremendous. 

The friendly interest of professional publicity 
and advertising agents was especially effective 
in guiding aright the material for mewspaper 
publication. Some of the newspaper articles 
consisted of interviews granted to reporters bv 
dignitaries of the religious, social and _ political 
world, officials of labor organizations, and rec- 
ognized educational authorities. 

Boiler plate material consisted ot articles en- 
graved on metal plates which were sent to news- 
papers and journals all over the state. These 
were written and distributed by three principals 
in the city schools. 

Many magazines contained articles on the 
teacher’s salary question, notably the Literary 
Digest, Red Cross, Saturday Evening Post, vari- 
ous organs of the Labor Unions, several mag- 
azines for the discussion of matters of civic in- 
terest and public welfare, educational journals, 
etc. Most of these articles were written or ob- 
tained by members of the school system in either 
New York or other cities of the state. 

Cartoons were published in many newspapers 
and journals, notably several of the large dailies 
of New York, the Literary Digest, and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. Many of these were 
drawn by members of the teaching staff or their 
friends, or they were drawn to order after a sug- 
gestion was given as to their contents. 

Slides, giving brief statements about the con- 
ditions in the schools, were exhibited in over 
three thousand moving picture houses. These 
slides were prepared by teachers or principals. 

In the theatres, between the acts, and in the 
motion picture houses, between films, men made 
their four-minute speeches arousing the public 
to the serious crisis in the schools. 

Advertisements were mainly of four forms: 
Programs of theatres and moving picture 
houses, generally the inside of the front cover. 
The space was usually donated, but the material 
cost was paid for. Subway placards and posters, 
these being secured through the aid of Mr. 
Stanley Gunnison of the Citizens Committee of 
One Hundred, upon request of a Brooklyn 
principal. Stores, where bulletins and circulars 
were displayed, often by pasting on the front 
windows. Advertising columns of newspapers. 

These are still coming in! The number of 
signatures on petitions was over 600,000, exclu- 
Sive of teachers’ names. 

The number of different organizations—civic, 


political, religious—whose official endorsement 
of teachers’ salary increases was filed at Albany, 
was 679. The number included practically 
every organization of any importance in the 
state—Rotary Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
county and _ local 


great political 


organizations of both 
parties, City Clubs, Munic- 
Citizens’ Unions, Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, innumerable social and 
ligious clubs. 


ipal Leagues, 
re- 
It is a great roll of honor, evi- 
dence of the awakening of the people in regard 
to the value of education and of the teachers. 

Several questionnaires were sent out in order 
to ascertain the sentiments of the tgachers on 
disputed points. One of these, in regard to addi- 
tional compensation for boys’ classes, had to be 
printed as extra-time work and sent out on 
short notice. 

The number of meetings held was at least 300. 
In almost every school parents’ meetings were 
held and parents were informed as to conditions 
in that particular school. In many 
mass meetings of parents and other 


districts 
citizens 
were held and speakers aroused attention to the 
civic danger. The political organizations of all 
parties and the leagues of women voters, in 
every assembly district, held meetings and 
passed resolutions after hearing the subject of 
teachers’ salaries discussed. At all these meet- 
ings addresses were made by prominent citizens, 
including members of the Assembly. 

An astonishingly large audience faced the 


speakers at the mass meeting held in Carnegie 


Hall. This meeting was called under the aus- 
pices of the Citizens’ Committee of One Hun- 
dred. Its successful program . consisted of 
addresses by eminent men and women. ‘The 


success was due to the indefatigable effort ex- 
pended by the director of the Public Education 
Association, the chairman of the committee on 
education of the Women’s City Club, and an 
associate superintendent of schools. 

By request of the Publicity Committee, the 
Commissioner of.Education for New York state 


asked the Governor of New York state to pro- 
claim one Sunday as “School Sunday.” <A copy 
of the proclamation and a_ letter, urging co- 


operation, were sent to all clergymen. 

The Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred 
included many of the most prominent men and 
women in New York city. 
and every business, every shade 


Every profession 

of political affili- 
ation, of industrial association, of religious faith, 
all had representation on this committee and 
each one lent his personal influence and active 
effort to aid the teachers’ cause, 

The Committee of Information, numbering 
ninety in all, consisted of delegates selected from 
the principals in each district, working under 
the direction of a man and woman in each bor- 
ough, the so-called “borough heads.” 

Four times, during the campaign, — special 
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trains carried parties, numbering variously from 
150 to 400, to make public demonstrations at 
Albany of the sincerity of their interest in the 
teachers’ salary bill. One of these consisted 
entirely of parents and other citizens, not 
teachers. 

Another demonstration was intended to show 
the extent and character of the service of men 
teachers. It was organized and managed by 
the Committee of Information and the speakers’ 
bureau. Both of these parties carried banners 
and placards telling in brief, pithily phrased sen- 
tences the needs of the schools and of the teach- 
ers. Two other demonstrations consisted of 


7 


class teachers, chiefly women teachers, arranged 
in order to refute rumors circulated at Albany 
that the Lockwood-Donohue Bill was unsatis- 
factory to teachers. 

An interesting incident in connection with the 
publicity work was the unselfish effort given by 
teachers who had left the system because of in- 
sufficient salary. Several of these are now 
professional publicity agents and they gave valu- 
able service to the teachers’ cause. One young 
woman, now working for an advertising con- 
cern, obtained and wrote a full-page advertise- 
ment on movie-theatre programs which reached 
at least fifty thousand people in one week. 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The twenty-sixth annual report for year end- 
ing November 30 last makes interesting reading. 
The superintendent, Fayette K. Congdon, enum- 
erates fifteen unusual features of the school 
year 1919, such as provision for a lesson in Eng- 
lish for each high school pupil each day of the 
high school course, organization of Americani- 
zation classes, special classes for pupils retarded 
in mental development, instruction in household 
economics in both elementary and high schools, 
increase of $200 in salary of every teacher. The 
city has 3,000 school children, for whom $135,000 
was spent last year. 


—— a 
LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


This school, the finest of its class in the 
world, has just issued its Day Catalog for 1920- 
1921. It contains many illustrations which one 
finds it difficult to believe are not the pictures 
of some great textile mill, for the student who 
graduates from this remarkable school has mas- 
tered not only the theory, but the practice of 
every variety of weaving. The state of Massa- 
chusetts now owns the property and controls 
the instruction. There are 282 day pupils and 
907 in evening classes. 

——— 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 

“The Annual Report With Teachers’ Sugges- 
tions for Improving the Public Schools,” is the 
striking title of what is a unique school report. 
One hundred and twenty-eight different sug- 
gestions were offered in response to a question- 
naire sent to each teacher. Thirty-four teachers 
advised more special classes for retarded pupils; 
19 favored smaller classes (not over forty); 8 
advised only one class in each room; 7 wanted 
a clock in each room. 

Qe 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 

Among the subjects treated in the April Edu- 
cation Bulletin of the Department of Public In- 
struction are: “A Socialized Classroom in Mont- 
clair; Carrie Rothschild Memorial Fund: Adult 
Education in Passaic; Thrift Work in Ventnor 
City; The Choice of Teaching, and An Enter- 
prising Teacher. 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The School Report for 1919 is attractive typo- 
graphically and otherwise. Winthrop P. Ab- 
bott, the superintendent, gives exactly the 
facts the people of Greenfield would naturally 
want to know. He tells where every cent of 
the $141,000 expended went; what the schools 
have done and what are their needs. Eighteen 
new teachers are all graduates of a normal 
school or college or have had long experience 
in teaching. The total school membership last 
year was 2,718. 

a 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 


Two recent bulletins arouse one’s deep inter- 
est in this progressive school. One is the an- 
nouncement of the summer session (June 21 to 
July 30) where 100 courses in ten different de- 
partments of education, all connected with co- 
operating institutions such as the Cleveland 
Public Library Training School, the Cleveland 
Kindergarten Training School, etc., are offered; 
and the other an appeal to the girls in the senior 
classes of the high schools of Cleveland and 
other Ohio cities, to give deep and conscientious 
consideration to choosing teaching as their life 
work. 

— 


EFFICIENCY OF OREGON SCHOOL CHILDREN 
ON THE TOOL SUBJECTS. 


A pamphlet by Chester Arthur Gregory, pro- 
fessor of School Administration and director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, was issued last November. 
It shows results of tests made in a large num- 
ber of city and rural schools to ascertain the 
efficiency of the children in arithmetic, language, 
grammar, spelling, reading and hand-writing. 
The results are of great interest as well as great 
value to teachers. 

The tests used were the following: The Stone 
Reasoning; The Kansas Silent Reading; The 
Gettysburg Edition of the Ayres Writing 
Scale; the well-known Courtis Tests in the 
Four Fundamentals, and Mr. Gregory’s System 
for Language and Grammar. 
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STANDARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 
ILLINOIS. 

The seventh edition of circular No. 144, pre- 
pared by F. G. Blair, state superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has been issued. It contains 
ninety-two pictures, diagrams and plans; is ex- 
traordinarily interesting and should be of the 
utmost value not only to the teachers and school 
officials of Illinois, but to people everywhere. 
It deals with the schoolhouse and grounds un- 
der five heads: Sanitary Schoolrooms, Stand- 
ard Schools, Schoolhouses, Consolidated Schools 
and High School Privileges. All the details of 
the standard schoolhouse are attractively pre- 
sented: Heating, lighting, seating, water supply, 
fire prevention and toilets are all fully discussed. 
Illinois offers diplomas to be hung on the walls 
of every school that meets the state’s standard, 
and a plate 4 x 24 inches to be put over the 
outside door reading “Standard School.” 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF HANNIBAL, 
MISSOURI. 
The triennial report of the Hannibal, Mis- 


souri, public schools, Livingstone McCartney, 
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superintendent, answers questions which the 
people of the city ask or ought to ask regard- 
ing the education of their boys and girls. 
Questions such as: “What has been done to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries?”; “What are the 
schools doing to train in patriotism and citi- 
zenship?”; “What does it cost to maintain the 
schools, and how is the money spent?”; “What 
have the Parent-Teacher Associations done?”; 
“What is the greatest cause of inefficiency in 
the work of the schools and what can you do 
to overcome it?” These and many other im- 
portant questions Mr. McCartney 
frankly and convincingly. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE IN PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 

A Bibliography of references in magazines 
and periodicals to the work of War Camp Com- 
munity Service, Community Service and the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America during the period from May 1, 1918, to 
December 31, 1919, has been issued and shows 
how general and enthusiastic has been the edi- 
torial support of these beneficent organizations. 


answers 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


THOMAS A. BOCK 

County Superintendent Thomas A. Bock 
of Chester County, Pennsylvania, is among the 
highest high men in county superintendence in 
the entire country. He is on the firing line of 
progress all the time and he is always a leader 
and never a driver. His fifth Annual Play Fes- 
tival (May 8) was equal to anything of the kind 
of which we know in the United States, and that 
is saying much. There were contests in the decla- 
mation, composition, spelling, singing, arithme- 
tic, penmanship, drawing, home economics, ath- 
letics of all kinds for boys and girls, bird-box 
making, corn judging, corn-stringing, seed corn 
germination, seed identification, and cow judging. 


There were exhibits by the hundred. It was 
a series of great events. 
onutieperem 
F. W. SIMMONDS 
Fr. W. Simmonds of Lewiston, Idaho, one of 
the best educational leaders among the superin- 
tendents of the country, leaves school work to 


become Field Secretary of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. This is one of the 
tragedies which occurs frequently today. Here 


is a man who is a masterful leader in his city 
and in his state, a man who has no_ superior 
in the art of stating educational problems or in 
skill in solving them; a man who has the gift 
of the gods when it comes to being a “born 
teacher,” with the richest of experience, and he 
is tempted beyond what he is able to bear, and 
away he goes te as congenial a work as any 
man could ask. It would be cruel to wish him 
to resist such a temptation. but what are the 
schools to do? 


I. I. CAMMACK 

Superintendent I. 
Missouri, 
seven years ago, has 


I. Cammack of Kansas City, 
succeeded James M. Greenwood 
directed the educational 
interests of that city peacefully and efficiently in 
all these years; but he had the best of 1 
tion for it, having been in educational 
of the city more than a quarter of a century, 
when he became superintendent. His approach 
to school problems, his appreciation of the pub- 
lic, his faith in the people, his confidence in the 
ultimate common of teachers have 
bined to steady his administration when disturb- 
ing gales threatened. 

—_——o——— 
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sense coin- 


William McAndrew, associate 
of New York city, 
the first series of 
have seen in any publication. 
Unlike much such writing it is the latest word in 
progress without trace of scholastic petrifaction 
or sensational putrefaction. 
ae 

Deforest H. Perkins, recently superintendent of 
Portland, Maine, now secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city, is to be the manager 
Congress Square Hotel of Portland, at a salary 
practically double what he had as a school m: 


superintendent 
is writing for The Outlook 
educational articles that we 
non-professional 





ot 


in, 
and he had the highest salary, with the exception 
of the State Superintendent, of any public school 
man in Maine. 

— 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston is one 
teen eminent American women the 
tions committee the Republican 
Convention 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS—(VI.) 


BY FRANK M. 


CURES FOR “DEAD CATS.” 

“IT feel as glum as a graveyard,” said a young 
woman of my acquaintance one afternoon. “I 
am going home to have a good cry, and wash 
these blues out of my system.” 

And in a very business-like and effective way, 
I learned, she managed to carry out her decision. 

Not a few people, especially in youth, find 
genuine satisfaction in this form of emotional 
catharsis. They have a gloomy hour of dismal 
rumination, in which they bring to active con- 
sciousness all the discouragements, slights, fail- 
ures and defeats that afflict them, allow their 
emotions full freedom of expression, and in the 
somehow synthetize the melancholy 
considerations with the rest of their experience, 
and in a little while can dry their eyes and powder 
their noses and take up their duties with a feel- 
ing of immense relief and buoyancy. 

Therapeusis in more extreme cases consists 
in a similar raking up and floating off of dead 
cats from the deep reservoirs of the unconscious. 
Dr. Coriat, in his “Abnormal Psychology,” gives 
a good illustration of an 


process 


method in 
the analysis and cure of a case of hysteria—Miss 
F. Miss F. had suffered for several years 
periodically from headache, palpitation of the 
heart, twitching of the arms, lack of sensation 
in the left arm. Once was stuporous for 
two days. Attacks were of several months’ 
duration, with normal intervals between. 


annilo YOUS 


she 


She had the typical marks of hysteria— 
namely, a limitation of both fields of vision to 
a 35 degrees to 10 degrees angle, 
(60 degrees to 90 degrees in nor- 
mal) extreme suggestibility. instability of 
character, unusual emotionalism, loss of 
memory, illusions of memory and __ periodical 


disintegration of personality. She was easily 
hypnotized and in this condition could recall 
incidents connected with a fright received ‘at 
the age of six. when her cousin, dressed in white 
to impersonate a ghost, sprang out at her. 
Connected with the incident there were also 
strong sensations of the sight of food and the 
penetrating scent of something on a handker- 
chief. 

These incidents were impossible of recall in 
her normal waking state, but when in the hyp- 


notic trance she described the incident in the 
most dramatic manner. 

“The door is open!” she would say. “He 
is coming out of the room. I see white all 
over him! He makes a_ noise! He comes 
near me! It is dark. Alb I see is white and I 
scream. He tells me it is he, and not’ to 
tty. etc. 


While relating these experiences in hypnosis 
she sighed, shivered, gnashed and grated her 
teeth, trembled, twitched, and her face muscles 
were distorted in an agony of fear. 
tests where the reaction words, 


Association 
reaction time 


RICH 


and heart reaction were studied before cure im 
both waking and hypnotic state, and after cure 
in the waking state are interesting examples 
of results in association tests. Reaction time 
in the case of indifferent words, such as 
“hungry,” “street,” “book,” etc., varied from 
.8 to 3. seconds, and the heart reaction was uni- 


formly 88 beats per minute in the test 
taken before cure and 80 on- the one 
taken after cure. 

In contrast to these innocent words contrast 


the figures for words closely associated with her 
unfortunate experience. 

The cure in this case was finally accomplished 
after several weeks’ treatment by suggesting to 
the patient in the hypnotic state that on waking a 


memory of the dissociated experience would 
persist. The patient finally remembered the 
details of the offending experiences. The loss 


of sensation disappeared; the visual field became 

normal and no further attacks of twitching took 

place. 

THE SAVING GRACE OF HUMOR AND WHAT IT 
SAVES. 


Harold Bride, the heroic wireless operator, im 
his story of the sinking of the Titanic, tells of 
the captain putting ‘his head into a wireless room 
and ordering Phillips—Bride’s partner—to sena 
the regulation international call for assistance. 

“What call are you sending?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“C. Q. D.,” Phillips replied. 

“Send 8S. O. 8S.” Bride cut in jokingly. “It’s 
the new call, and it may be our last chance to 
send it.” 

Something of the same spirit of quiet humor 
among captain and men kept the band playing 
tag-time when the great ship dipped under. 

MacVeigh and Brown tell of a rather undis- 
ciplined Australian regiment who had just been 
assigned to a young lieutenant-colonel of the 
British regulars and who, on first sight, took a 
violent dislike to his foppish dress and arrogant 
mien. His chief offense, it was _ his 
monacle, which him inordinately 
lofty and cold. 


seems, 
made seem 

When his battalion was drawn up for inspec- 
tion, everything was perfect, except that each 
man wore his round identification check tightly 
screwed into his right eye. The young officer 
took in the sight, assumed a look of unspeakable 
boredom, drew a handkerchief from his sleeve, 
carefully wiped the offending monacle, spun it 
in the air by the cord and caught it neatly in the 
eye as it fell. Then he turned to the surprised 
battalion and invited any member to duplicate 
the feat. The officer’s popularity was immedi- 
ate and permanent. 


The reader will be able to duplicate these 
stories with countless others where situations, 
tense, hostile, painful, unfair, have been syn- 


thetized by the glow of humor and resolved by 
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flashes of playful wit. Wit makes long leaps 
across the gaps between thoughts’ and somehow 
gets the distant parts of the mind to working 
together as a unit. A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine. A good laugh or a good cry 
may both result in a brighter, saner outlook 
upon life. 

Everybody who has had much_ experience 
with youth must have wondered at the ease 
with which they go into fits of giggling. In 
school, cr church, at home when there are guests 
or wherever there seems to be special need for 
decorum, children are almost certain to feel an 
uncontrollable impulse to titter inanely. Their 
elders, who have long ago forgotten the feeling 
which prompts this empty snickering, wonder 
disgustedly what they can possibly see that is 
so excruciatingly funny. Sarcastically, they 
implore them to point out the joke. The youth 
would be only too glad to be able to give some 
logical excuse for his “unseemly” mirth, but 
there is seldom anything that he can seize upon 
that will sound at all plausible. Sometimes 
John helplessly appeals to the teacher: 
“Teacher, Jimmie’s makin’ me laff!” and the 
teacher comes to John’s assistance with a 
crushing rebuke. ‘What is inside of Jimmie 
that is also a resistless temptation to the virtu- 
ous John? 

It is evident that John’s laughter is not the 
result of pleasantry, nor of ridicule. It is more 
nearly akin to the spasms of immoderate 
giggling that would relieve him if his companion 
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in horse play was twisting his wrist, chuckling 
his ribs or splashing thim with water. Such 
laughter is an expression of mild pain rather 
than pleasure, and changes to weeping the in- 
stant the irritation exceeds a certain limit. 
John’s painful mirth arises from the feeling of 
repression which his surroundings exert upon 
him—the thousand “rules of decency” the must 
try to observe before he has mastered the adult's 
thousand rules of hypocrisy with which to meet 
them. An evidence of the painfulness of these 
repressions is found in the fact that so many of 
the experiences of childhood are banished from 
active consciousness and yet exist in full per- 
fection in the unconscious. The suspicion 
felt in the mind of one who sees another laugh 
without understanding the cause is sometimes 
due to an unconscious feeling that this person 
is reverting to the puerile unconventionality of 
childhood in his behavior and is therefore un- 
developed and undesirable on this account. A 
salesman who tries to be funny is not a profes- 
sional success. He must save his wit for his 
intimate friends. 

Fun has a distinct moral and_ therapeutic 
value. Children in school need playful, harm- 
less outlet for relief of their emotions, or they 
revert to a silliness that is distressing to others. 
The demand for fun in literature, drama and 
art is widespread and insistent, and probably 
for very good reasons eminently desirable in 
the mental make-up of men. 


a 





MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University. 


“Every language teacher or student knows that a lan- 
guage is studied for two main reason: First, to develop 
the ability to appreciate and interpret literature, whai- 
ever its language; second, to understand intelligently and 
in a broad way the civilization of one’s day. From eithe- 
of these points of view Spanish has a definite and 
peculiar contribution to offer to American students.”— 
Professor Mark Bailey, Kalamazoo College. 

Late Heath publications include: French, new editions 
of Bruno: Le Tour de a France, and Mairet: La Tache 
de petit Pierre X; and Michaud’s Scenes et Recits de !1 
Grande Guerre; Spanish, Pittaro’s Spanish Reader, a 
new edition (with exercises by Guillermo Rivera) of 
Ford’s Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno, Blasco Ibanez: La 
batalla del Marne, edited by Federico de Onis, and Henri- 
quez Urefia: Tablas cronologicas de la literatura 
espanhola. Many new texts are in press or in preparation. 

The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language 
Association for 1920 has appeared. In addition to official 
notices of various soits, it contains a thought-provoking, 
stirring article by Lawrence A. Wilkins on “The Im- 
provement of the Teaching of French and Spanish.” 

Brentano’s has published an extremely important book 
on Spanish-American literature in Isaac Goldberg's 
“Studies in Spanish-American Literature.” Enlighten- 
ing, inspiring, interesting, it demands the attention of 
every teacher of Spanish. 


From the Washington Herald: ‘German-American 
propaganda leadership is falling into the old hands. The 
president pro tem of the ‘committee of ninety-six’ is Dr. 
Edmund von Mach and the secretary pro tem is George 
Sylvester Viereck. Americans of German descent are 
to be aroused to protection of their civil rights and du- 
ties. Political units irrespective of party affilations, are 
to be built up in opposition to ‘invisible government.’ 
Restrictions on personal liberty, including ‘prohibition,’ 
are to be fought. ‘Old-fashioned Americanism’ is to be 
the slogan. Viereck is as irrepressible as he is impos- 
sible; but now, as formerly, he commands the sinews of 
war. Von Mach, socially boycotted and forcibly sup- 
pressed, also bobs up to ‘bore in’ again.” 

About time for us to hear again from the old-time 
leaders in Germanized education, too, isn’t it? 

The University of Chicago Press announces the in- 
auguration of its Italian Series,under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Ernest H. Wilkins, the first number 
of which is an edition of Giacosa’s “Tristi Amore” by 
Rudolph Altrocchi and Benjamin M. Woodbridge, which 
will appear July 15. Succeeding books will be a First 
Italian Book, by Professor Wilkins, an Italian Reader, 
by Professors Wilkins and Marinoni, and four or five 
editions of plays and stories, all promised within a year. 
This is the best news in many years for lovers of Italian. 


In the high schools of New York City there are at 
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present 28,801 students of Spanish, 20,336 of French, 14,- 
845 of Latin, 532 of German, and 125 of Italian. 


_—— 


LANGUAGE AND NATIONALISM. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


In seven American states the legislatures have passed 
laws forbidding the use of German or other foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary schools. Similar legislation has 
been under consideration in seventeen other states. The 
desire to exclude instruction in alien tongues is a natural 
reaction from war conditions. It represents an impulse 
toward nationalization. 


—_— 


Inter-America (English edition) for June contains 
English translations of articles on Bolivar, Cuervo, The 
Monroe Doctrine, Dominican Intellectual Life, Con- 
temporary Uruguayan Literature, The Book Trade in 
South America, and other material from  Hispanic- 
American periodicals. This publication is doing a work 
of inestimable importance, under the editorship of the 
gifted Dr. P. H. Goldsmith. 


“Spanish needs neither justification nor defense.”— 
Professor Ralph Hayward Keniston, Cornell University. 

Modern Language Notes for April has an article on 
“Mme. de Lafayette and Ménage,” and the May number 
has articles on “Vernacular Sources and an Old French 
Play,” “La Princess de Cléves,” “The Epic-Drama Con- 
ception of the Novel,” “Modern German Plant-Names 
in -ing,” and others. Both issues contain reviews, 
correspondence, and the customary useful bibliog- 
raphy. 

“The demands made by the citizenry of a great repub- 
lic like ours should determine the elements of our pro- 
gram. . . . This condition (of Spanish today) reflects 
the will of the people, and that will should prevail, at 
least in the high school, which has been called ‘the col- 
lege of the people.’ . Spanish is here to stay in the 
curriculum of the high school and the college, and it be- 
hooves us to acknowledge the fact and contribute help- 
ful, not harmful, criticism for the betterment of its 
teaching . . . All attempts to improve our teaching 
should have, as their one supreme intent, not the mak- 
ing of Frenchmen, or Spaniards, or Spanish-Americans, 
but the making of sturdy, competent citizens of the 
United States.’—Lawrence A. Wilkins, address at Bos- 
ton, May 8, 1920. 

Hispania for May contains articles on “Attainable 
Aims in the Teaching of Spanish,” “Tumefaction in 


ys 


il 


Spanish,” “Some Enrollment Figures,” and the usual re- 
views and bibliography. 

The program of vacation courses to be given by the 
Alliance Francaise at its headquarters in Paris, 101 
Boulevard Raspail, may be secured from Professor Félix 
Weill, 200 Fifth avenue, New York City. The first ser- 
ies will be conducted from July 1 to 31, the second serics 
from August 2 to 31. 

Professor R. P. Jameson, 162 South Cedar street, 
Oberlin, Ohio, has published a valuable pamphlet <f 
twenty-three pages on “Le Cercle Francais” containing 
much material on the organization and conduct of French 
clubs (twenty-five cents.) 

The Modern Language Journal for April has articles 
on “The Importance of Foreign Language Study,” “A 
First Course in Spanish Conversation,” “The Boston 
Authorized List of Modern Language Text-Books,” “The 
Collection of Data in Modern Language Teaching,” and 
other topics, together with notes and news, reviews, etc. 





The April and May issues of that well-written and 
beautifully illustrated periodical, “The Americas” (Na- 
tional City Bank) are of unusual interest to teachers and 
students of Spanish. The April number has an article 
on Argentina, and hints to American Commercial trav-l- 
ers going to Spain; the May number has articles on 
Rosario (Argentina), the packing of shipments to 
South America’s West Coast, etc. 

“It is vain to decry this exercise (translation), which 
is one of the most valuable in the whole range of edu- 
cation. Translation, clear, accurate, simple, adequate yet 
idiomatic, is not only the best test of the knowledge of 
both idioms, but it is a work of art as well as of science, 
developing the highest powers of insight, skill, and taste, 
both in thought and expression. As a training in the 
mother-tongue, it is superior to all the devices of 
rhetoric. President Eliot has somewhere said, though 
in other and better words, that the power rightly to 
understand and to use the mother-tongue is the con- 
summate flower of all education. So we should not de- 
bar the study of modern languages from this high minis- 
try, for which it is so conspicuously fitted... . We 
must insist, also, that for this American people there is 
only one mother-tongue, to which all other languages are 
alike foreign, and to be studied as such, by its norms, 
and largely, too, for its sake. It were better that our 
students should never know other languages than use 
them to debauch their English. .’—Edward _ S. 
Joynes, in “Methods of Teaching Modern Languages” 
(D. C. Heath and Co.), pp. 40-41. 
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TO AMERICA 
[Dedicated to the National Security League.] 
BY MINNA IRVING 


America! America! Upon your mountain height 

Arise and face the East where dawns the world’s eternal 
light, 

Through blood and pain and sacrifice, your sons across 
the sea 

Have bound about your brows again, the bays of victory. 

The bleeding nations turned to you, the youngest of 
them all, 

You drew the sword for Liberty, in answer to the call, 

Their faith in you was not in vain, but firmly ratified, 

Upon the field of battle where, your dauntless soldiers 
died. 


At Vimy Ridge and Belleau Wood and up Contigny’s 
steep 


Are wooden crosses row on row where Yankee heroes 
sleep, 

Just simple boys from shop and farm, but every humble 
name 

As high as Caesar’s on the scroll of everlasting fame. 


America! America! Fling out your flags and sing, 

The hammer of the old goad Thor, no more shall smite 
and swing, 

For Peace has lifted from the earth, the flaming 
scourge of Mars, . 

All hail the freedom of mankind, All hail the Stripes 
and Stars, 


~—FKrom “Making Americans,” 
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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY BYRON C. KIRBY 


South Bend, Indiana, 


For a number of years educators have seen 
that there was something the matter with our 
educational system. ‘They knew that every- 
thing went well until about the sixth grade when 
interest, enthusiasm and progress seemed to be 
checked to a woeful degree. No one, however, 
atempted to attribute the fault to any one cause, 
or series of causes, until recently, when we are 


beginning to understand the difficulty. School 
work lags from the fifth grade on because of 
two reasons: (1) the work above the _ fifth 


grade is merely dull repetition and, (2) it has no 
obvious connection to the needs of the child—to 
the life which he is talented to live. 

The most up-to-date technical education with 
no general knowledge will render one incapable 
of reaping the greatest joys of life, and the best 
general education with no technical training 
will render one fit for nothing. Our educative 
process must be divided into two parts, namely, 
the general and the technical. Both are neces- 
sary; both are essential, yet they must be pre- 
sented in logical order. General knowledge, 
which forms the foundations. must be presented 
first: technical earning which constitutes the 
superstructure, must be presented last. In view 
of these facts, children should ‘have the same 
training during the first six years of school, since 
they are merely laying the foundation for a more 
specific form of education; all should learn to 
read well, spell well, talk and write well, handle 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic well 
and realize the significance of historical facts. 
This they will have accomplished by the end of 
the sixth year if they have ‘been well taught. 
Now, shall we waste the seventh and eighth 
years through mere repetition of what the chil- 
dren have already learned, and do what is worse, 
create a distaste for school, or shall we permit 
the child to branch out from the cut-and-dried 
path through the next six grades and follow the 
call of his own talent? It is to permit the ex- 
ecution of this last idea that the Junior High 
School is established. It makes little difference 
whether a child will become a machinist, a law- 
Yer, a mason, a farmer, an engineer, a preacher 
or a bookkeeper, he must read well, talk well, 
caloulate well and spell well—the ability to do 
these things well is fundamental. and should be 
acquired iby all in like degree. But begining 
with about the seventh grade there should be a 
marked divergence in courses followed. For in- 
stance, a child thas reached this grade, showing 
conclusivly that he cannot read, write, talk or 
calculate well, but that he is good in drawing 
and construction work. The question is. what 
shall be done with him? The Junior High 
School answers this question, after a consulta- 
tion between teachers and parents, by saying 
that the child shall major in mechanical drawing 
and construction work, He is to specialize in 


the one field in which the — shows talent and 
natural ability. Shall-his reading, spelling, lan- 


guage, history, etc., then be slighted? By no 
means. His mechanical drawing, construction 


work and architecture must serve as a basis for 
each of these subjects; that is, the subject mat- 
ter of most of his reading lessons should deal 
with art, architecture, drawing, the making of 
blue prints, ete. The language work should 
consist of conversation about these same sub- 
jects, written work based upon them and reports 
concerning past and present forms of construc- 
tion. The spelling, mathematics and_ history 
should likewise be based upon the major study, 
thereby insuring the interest of the dullest child 
in practically all the subjects in the curriculum. 
Each recitation must be developed around the 
major study. Suppose, again, a boy is a failure 
in all his school work, construction and art work 
included, although he is interested in machinery. 
What shall be done? After a consultation with 
the parents he should be permitted to enter the 
school shop and major along mechanical line;, 
while each of his other recitations should be 
allied with the major work. Suppose a girl is 
good at calculation, good at following directions 
but lacks originality. She should major in of- 
fice work, specializing in such subjects as hook- 
keeping, typewriting, the operation of the dicta- 
graph, multigraph, adding machine, etc., while 
her other school work should be built around 
her major work. Again, if a child is good in 
all his work, and shows an inclination to stay in 
school he should be permitted to follow the reg- 
ular classical course into college. Thus, we 
see that the room for divergence is unlimited, 
although the opportunity to diverge is limited. 

Here we should consider briefly the question 
of promotion. Pupils should not be promoted 
by subjects for it is assumed that in many cases 
they cannot do creditable work in their minor 
subjects, while in most cases they are good in 
their major subjects. The purpose of the Junior 
High School is to afford a place where the child 
can succeed, the major course represents that 
location. The function _of the minor subjects 
is to give the pupil whatever culture and breadth 
of knowtedge he is capable of attaining, not to 
function as a perpetual bore. This being true, 
the child’s work in his major course will deter- 
mine whether he should be promoted, and he 
will always pass in this course because it is the 
course in which he is talented. There should 
be practically. no failure in the Junior High 
School, 

There are two distinct difficulties to be en- 
countered in establishing this type of school, 
namely, (4) a properly constructed and equipped 


building, and (2), principals and teachers who 
are prepared for this kind of teaching, 


In regard to difficulty (1), the building should 
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be fully equipped with laboratories, foundry, 
shop, machine room, construction rooms, office 
rooms, science rooms, cooking rooms, sewing 
rooms and several new series of text books, one 
series based upon each of the following sub- 
jects: Molding, machinery, mechanical draw- 
ing, art, general office work, carpentry, 
masonry, cooking, etc. Difficulty (2), however, 
offers the greatest problem. The establish- 
ment of a Junior High School is a radical move. 
This type of institution is entirely different from 
anything we have yet had in education; it calls 
for more active, more alert, more versatile, more 
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resourceful, more ingenious, more widely 
trained principals and teachers than the old type 
of school demanded. The new move requires 
skilled teachers who are not only highly edu- 
cated in one subject but who are thoroughly 
versed in many subjects, possessing thereby the 
power to correlate them efficiently. 

In conclusion, the Junior High School is the 
most effective element in our educative system, 
but it requires specially equipped buildings and 
young and trained principals and teachers, those 
who have not fallen into the old rut but have 
caught a glimpse of the new light in education. 





MUNSTERBERG’S SHIP CAPTAIN TEST 


BY R. M, PATTERSON 


Gastonville, Pa. 


I would like to suggest the trial of the Mun- 
sterberg ship captain test as given in his book 
on “Psychology and Industrial Efficiency” as a 
test for teaching ability. It seems to me that 
the most important qualification for a teacher, 
especially a teacher in the lower grades, is the 
ability to select quickly from a great number of 
possible actions the appropriate action and that 
the ship captain test would be good for testing 
this ability. 

The material for the tests consists of twenty- 
four cards with capital letters on the upper part 
of them and a space at the bottom to handle the 
cards without getting one’s fingers on the letters. 
On 4 cards, A, E,O, or U, appears 21 times and 
each of the other three letters 9 times, all of the 
letters mixed up in irregular order; on 8 cards, 
one of these letters appears 18 times and each 
of the others 10 times; on 8 cards, one of the 
letters appears 15 times and each of the others 
11 times; and, on four cards, one of the letters 
appears 16 times, each of the others 8 times, and 
besides these 8 consonants are mixed in. 

Nothing in the book indicates that these cards 
have either been printed or copyrighted, and 
any one can easily make a set for himself. When 
making the cards write on the back of each 
the letter that predominates and the number 
with which the person tested is to be debited for 
getting the card in the wrong pile while sorting. 
With cards where the predominating vowel oc- 
curs 21 times, the person tested is to be debited 
with 4; with cards where it occurs 18 times he 
is to be debited with 3; where it occurs 16 times, 
with 2; and where it occurs 15 times, with 1. 
In making the cards, notice that the cards in 
which the predominating vowel occurs 15 times 
are described before the cards in which it oc- 
curs 16 times. 

When finished, the cards are to be laid in four 
piles as quickly as possible, each card to be put 
into the pile with the others in which the same 
vowel predominates. The time taken is to be 
kept in seconds. 

Munsterberg compares results by multiplying 
the sum of the numbers with which the person 





tested is debited by the number of seconds it 
takes him to sort the cards. ‘Thus the nearer 
ane gets to zero, the better he tests. The best 
result that Munsterberg found in his laboratory 
with students trained in scientific investigation 
was a total debit number of 3 in a test accom- 
plished in 116 seconds, this student, therefore, 
being 348 points away from perfection. The 
poorest result he found was a total debit num- 
ber of 35 in a test performed in 381 seconds, 
this student being 13,335 points away from per- 
fection. In these tests, Munsterberg considers 
400 to 1,000 very satisfactory, 1,000 to 2,000 
adequate, 2,000 to 3,000 unreliable, and over 
3,000 practically absent. The tests could not 
be correlated with the actual ability of sea cap- 
tains in cases of accidents because the cases 
where captains have accidents are rare, many of 
the captains working for years before being put 
to the real test; but it would be easy to correlate 
the tests with the ability of teachers because 
they have to use this ability every day. 

There ought, however, to be a better method 
devised for interpreting the results. In the 
first place, nearly everyone can distribute the 
cards by chance in less than 25 seconds. When 
so distributed the chances are that one-fourth of 
them will be properly distributed and that out 
of a possible debit of 56, there will be only 42. 
The product of 42 and 25 is 1,050; and so, if 
one can distribute the cards in less than 25 sec- 
onds by chance itis possible for him to go below 
1,000, and so be classified as very satisfactory. 
In the second place, if one takes, say 625 sec- 
onds, the can count the letters, and so make a 
perfect score. He could make three mistakes 
in counting and still be classified as adequate. 
I would, therefore, suggest the following rules 
for interpreting the results. 

First, give every person who makes 42 debits 
or more, or who takes 625 seconds or more, a 
score of zero. Second, give every person who 
can correctly sort the cards in 25 seconds, or 
less, a score of 100. Third, for all other per- 
sons use the following formula:— 





Continued on page 21. 
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SKILL IN THE ART OF LEARNING 


Education is the art of learning and the pur- 
pose of the school is to have children attain 
skill in the art of learning in school how to learn 
out of school while attending school and when 
out of school as long as they live. 

No human mind can check up on the success 
of teaching so far as the skill of any one child 
in learning out of school, much less upon the 
skill of a teacher in teaching a class how to at- 
tain skill in learning as long as they live. 

This is not a direct or indirect criticism of the 
punpose or value of any of the measuring tests 
that are employed. They may be incidentally 
helpful, they may be fundamentally valuable. 
They have certainly been of inestimable service 
in eliminating a vast waste of time and energy of 
intense but aimless teaching. Indeed, we think 
few things have done as much toward harness- 
ing the flash of educational lightning and roar ot 
scholastic thunder of ‘hysterical teachers, 

When I read H. A, Brown's wonderful report 
upon the study of Latin in all the high schools of 
a single state, I felt as though we were within 


hailing distance of the educational telegraph 
and telephone of secondary education. He has 


certainly revealed the need of harnessing — the 
thunder and lightning of hysterical champions 
of secondary Latin. ; 
, Our admiration of the ways and means ol 
scoring school work in arithmetic and spelling 
does not in the slightest degree modify our 


statement that no way has been discovered of 
measuring the projective skill of a child’s art 
in learning when he is entirely 
school. 

The man who is responsible for building up 
periodicals with the greatest first-class circula- 
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tion in the world thas never keyed his advertise- 
ments. He spends more than half a 
dollars a year in advertising his 


million 
publications. 
He attributes his vast success to his advertising 
of his papers. I heard him say that he could 
get editors, he could get procurers of advertise- 
ments, but that the had never found anyone to 
place his own advertisements. 

The agency through which he was placing his 
advertising at the time of which we speak said 
that the would bring them a schedule for placing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of news- 
paper advertising, leaving them no option as to 
how it was to be used, and never did the key an 
advertisement, never did he call to say that he 
thought a special medium was not paying. 

Speaking of this, he said he put his life ex- 
perience and his best skill into estimating how 
best to invest money in advertising, and he had 
confidence in his judgment. 

That is precisely what is needed, precisely 
what is possible in education, when there is a 
genuine vision of the right way to develop skill in 
the art of thinking. 

There thas never been an educational develop- 
ment as absolutely right, and known to be right, 
as in the case of the laws of gravity, the circula- 
tion of the blood, the germ disease, the electron, 
or the neuron. Hasn’t the time come for such 
a fundamental science of education? 
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POLICIES AS TO TEACHERS’ REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


It may seem a simple thing to write a “Policy 
as to Teachers’ Requirements,” but the “Short- 
age of Teachers” is due as much to this “policy” 
as it is to low salaries. 

A “policy” that is autocratic will not fit 
America today. 

If the teaching force chafes under it the pub- 
lic will side with the teachers and that means 
the end of that administration. He was a wise 
man who changed front promptly when he saw 
what he had done. He had had a genuinely 
loyal corps of teachers. He worked out a 
“Policy for Teachers’ Requirements” and imme- 
diately found himself at odds with his teachers, 
and then with the public, and trouble was brew- 
ing everywhere. 

He saw the situation and, of his own motion, 
withdrew his “policy” and said good-naturedly : 
“Evidently my ‘policy’ is not your ‘policy,’” and 
he is happy and everybody is happy and the 
schools are in admirable condition. 

He was an unwise man who worked out an 
excellent “policy,” but the teachers did not like 
it, and the public did not like it, and with all 
sorts of accusations, political and otherwise, he 
tried ineffectually to fight the teachers and the 
public. No “policy” is a good “policy” that dis- 
rupts a school system and erupts the commun- 
ity. 

A few superintendents have succeeded in cre- 
ating a “Policy as to Teachers’ Requirements” 
without creating “a situation.” 
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Superintendent C. L. Wright of Huntington, 
West Virginia, seems to have created a most 
elaborate and specific “Policy as to Teachers’ 
Requirements” without municipal eruption. We 
suspect the saving grace in his “policy” is this 
paragraph : “Foregoing requirements will not 
prejudice the eligibility of faithful and compe- 
tent teachers of at least five years of successful 
experience in our schools.” 
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PROTECT THE SCHOOLS 


Exploiting the schools for all sorts of propa- 
ganda has gone altogether too far. We make 
no attempt to think where the line should be 
drawn, but it must be drawn somewhere even if 
it cuts off and cuts out everything, which would 
be regrettable, probably. State superintendents 
generally are arrayed against the present “open 
shop” scheme. 

In Milwaukee, at one session of the City Board 
of Education, there were requests as indicated 
by the reports of the meeting :— 

A request from Sergeant Arthur Kroepfel, Post No. 1, 
of the American Legion, that teachers be allowed to call 
for girls to volunteer to sell poppies for Memorial day 
was given a cold shoulder by the committee. 

“Ask school girls to go down and pin poppies on men! 
I should say not,” declared Dr. Ida Schell. 

“There will probably be enough volunteers to sell pop- 
pies without sending school girls to do it,” commented 
Director Derse. 

After a long debate, a request for permission to dis- 
tribute literature explaining the purposes of the Jewish 
relief fund drive among school children was denied. If 
grownups in Milwaukee can’t raise the quota for the 
drive, they ought not to ask children to help, was the col- 
lective opinion expressed by the committee. 

Another request that the “Made in Wisconsin” expo- 
sition be announced in classrooms met a similar, but much 
quicker fate. 
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HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR* 


“Lest we forget,” lest our children and grand- 
children forget for what they are paying the 
heaviest taxes America has ‘ever known, the 
public schools must have children study an au- 
thentic and level-headed account of the Great 
‘Var, for which vwmnparalleled sacrifices w>ce 
made, and it is of inestimable value that a man 
like William M. McPherson, who gave the New 
York Tribune international importance by his 
matchless service as military critic, should pro- 
vide “A Short History of the Great War.” 
Without questioning the value of ancient and 
medieval history for anyone who can make it 
function we would suggest that a knowledge of 
the Great War will function in the life of every 
man and woman on American soil for the next 
seventy-five years, for this war will affect every- 
one in every way financially so long as a soldier 
of the war lives, so long as a Liberty bond is un- 
paid. 


_ 


*‘A Short History of the Great War.” Dealing Particu- 
larly with Its Military and Diplomatic Aspects and 
the Part Played in it by the United States. By William 
iL McPherson, author of “The Strategy of the Great 


ar.” New York: . P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 410 ‘ 
(6x9). ™ . os 
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There will not be a national election in the 
lifetime of any child now in school in which some 
issue will not be raised that will be the ebb or 
flow or undertow of this war. Whatever else 
is done or is left undone we must not leave un- 
done the study of the Great War. ‘There will 
be a difference of opinion as to the color to be 
given the teaching. Like the teaching of the 
Civil War, as long as a soldier or the son of a 
soldier lives there will be a demand for an in- 
tensely American color, and as more and more 
Germans and Austrians, Turks and Bulgarians 
come to our shores there will be politicians ap- 
pealing for their votes. All this magnifies the 
importance of having students read studiously 
a book like“A Short History of the Great War,” 
which is a plain statement of authentic 
impressively and attractively presented. 
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S. O. S.—Save our schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF GERMANS 


In this hour when the need of help is made 
clear as never before, when most of us are en- 
tirely submerged with American needs, it is 
cause for profotind gratitude that there is stich 
an efficient organization as the “American 
Friends Service Committee” to assume responsi- 
bility for focusing attention upon the heart- 
rending conditions in student life in Germany. 
We feel keenly the possible affliction to which 
Wilbur K. Thomas, executive secretary of this 
committee, (20 South Twelfth Street, Phila- 
delphia), refers in a personal letter :— 

“To alleviate some of the most serious prob- 
lems in connection with student life, the Quakers 
are opening a dining hall in Berlin and are hop- 
ing to extend the help to other university towns. 
It would be a great misfortune if the general 
economic need of Germany should result in the 
great bulk of students having to leave the uni- 
versities—imagine the shortage of doctors, jur- 
ists, and political economists in a few years.” 

We wish our readers would write to Mr. 


Thomas for information with which he is abun- 
dantly supplied. 
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NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT IN 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston, a woman 
of intense devotion to the traditions and inspira- 
tions of New England, proposes a New England 
Monument in Washington. Mrs. Mead says :— 

“Ten years ago, looking forward to the Pil- 
grim tercentenary, I conceived a plan for a me- 
morial which might usefully perpetuate the 
enormous significance of our national life of the 
land to which the Pilgrims came and which, 
like little rocky Palestine, has sent forth influ- 
ence that has been world-wide. 

“‘Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out 
of Egypt, the little shipload of outcasts who 
landed at Plymouth two and one-half centuries 
ago, is destined to influence the future of the 
world.’ So said James Russell Lowell, one of 
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the most ardent lovers of New England, who 
was doubtless thinking not only of the May- 
flower, but of the whole movement for which it 
stands a symbol. 

“The best of New England is today west of 
Massachusetts, much of it west of the Missis- 
sippi, but it still holds the traditions of the land 
of its forefathers and comes back on old home 
weeks and sends its sons and daughters to look 
on Plymouth Rock and the Old South Meeting 
House and Copps Hill Burying Ground with the 
sume veneration with which we visit Westmin- 
ster and the Roman Forum. 

“The celebration which honors the Pilgrims 
should initiate a movement to make that whole 
New England, of which they were the first set- 
tlers, better known to a country that is trying 
to Americanize the millions of other Pilgrims 
who have journeyed hither, many like those from 
Leyden, seeking a freedom which their native 
land forbade.” 
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THE LURE OF THE PEN* 


We will ignore for the time being the fact that 
some teachers know the lure of the pen through 
the thrill or agony of their own experience and 
keep in mind only the fact that English teach- 
ers should keep in mind the fact that they are 
not doing much by way of teaching English un- 
less their pupils can write English that some- 
one really cares to read. 

It is mighty stupid business to study English 
with a teacher whose only notion is to sit on the 
lid and prevent the child’s writing anything that 
is not stupidly fossilized. The teacher of Eng- 
lish should be a discoverer of veins of possi- 
bilities. 

In Southern Utah land leaps from $9.00 an acre 
to $190.00, because someone discovered a subter- 
ranean lake several hundred feet deep, and ade- 
quate irrigation follows. 

In Oklahoma and across the border into Kan- 
sas and Texas “gushers” gush everywhere in de- 
serted oil fields because someone has discovered 
new pots and spots of oil three or four thousand 
feet deep, far below those that had been ex- 
hausted. So the teacher of English should be 
primarily a discoverer of English skill and art 
that will never appear on the surface under a 
repressive teacher. 

A girl, whose parents we know well, turned 
in an English composition which her high school 
teacher of English mutilated cruelly and re- 
ported the girl for demotion; but the plucky 
little writer believed she was right and she re- 
copied it just as she at first wrote it and sent it 
to a prize contest of a high standard magazine 
and got first prize. This did not disturb the 
teacher, who insisted upon flunking the girl be- 
cause the magazines didn’t know poor writing 
when they saw it. 

We would suggest that every high school 
have Flora Klickmann’s “The Lure of the Pen,” 
a book for would-be writers, as an authorized 





**The Lure of the Pen.” By FloraKlickman. NewYork: 4G. P. 
Putnam’s Bons. Cloth, 9 pages. ce, $2.50. 
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text in English classes. Failing to do that we 
ardently advise all students with any trace of 
“lure of the pen” to study this book by Flora 
Klickmann devoutly. The world wants biologt- 
cal genius rather than crystallized or petrified 
mastery in English. 
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TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


Once more we want to emphasize our bound- 
less faith in Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters, 
Ernest C. Folsom, Lincoln, Nebraska, president, 
which offers the most security for the least 
money of anything we know. It takes the risk 
for any teacher at a cost that any teacher can 
pay; that he cannot afford not to pay. It is not 
insurance. It does not promise to pay one 
penny to any teacher while alive and in good 
health, but it does make simply a marvelous 
provision in case of accident or serious illness. 

We have known the working of T. C. U. from 
its inception. We saw the vision at the first, 
but we did not adequately appreciate its entire 
reliability until it had been paying claims for 
years enough to guarantee its solidity. 

Readers of the Journal of Education know 
full well our conservatism. We have never felt 
justified in urging, even life insurance, highly as 
we esteem it, for it does make a heavy drain 
upon a light purse. While everyone should carry 
life insurance, as he carries fire insurance, if 
the strain is not too heavy, but the salaries of 
teachers have been scandalously slight, but T. 
C. U. at a cost that is possible for any teacher, 
gives a sure relief when there is no other relief, 
if accident comes or serious illness. 

o-oo ‘ 
AN IMPORTANT COMBINATION 


Theodore Shank is to be superintendent at 
Moscow, Idaho, and associate professor of edu- 
cation in the State University of Idaho. 
Charles S. Meek is to be superintendent of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, with a lectureship in the De- 
partment of Education of the State University 
of Wisconsin. 

The superintendency of Lawrence, Kansas, 
has been linked with an assistant professorship 
in the State University of Kansas. Undoubt- 
edly this is to be a popular combination of tal- 
ent. It was in every way a success in Law- 
rence, and the men who are to try it out in 
Madison and Moscow are sure to make the 
demonstration a success in those cities. 











Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith will not sever en- 
tirely his connection with the University of 
Pennsylvania. He will continue as emeritus 
professor of chemistry. His resignation as 
provost to take effect June 30, is accepted, but 
no actionihas been taken to fill the position made 
vacant by his resignation. 
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Department of Superintendence, Atlantic 
City, February 28 to March 3, 1921. Council 
and other meetings, 25 and 26. 
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INTELLECTUAL STARVATION IN GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


BY ALFRED H. FRIED 
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[The Nation.] 


Berne, February 1. 

The world is filled with the stories of the phys- 
ical misery that has settled down upon the 
conquered: countries of Central Europe. The 
sympathy so aroused has led more fortunate 
lands from time to time to ship foodstuffs into 
the worst centres of need, and enabled the hun- 
gry, shivering masses to prolong their existence. 

Hunger may be lessened, and the future may 
be saved by the preservation of the children, but 
another danger is forgotten. That is the need 
of the intellectual workers in Germany and Aus- 
tria — scientists, scholars and artists. Condi- 
tions brought about by the war are crippling 
and crushing them more and more. 

In merely material ways the scientists, writ- 
ers, and artists are the worst off in these coun- 
tries. Only very recently the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Neue Zurcher Zeitung reported 
that “the university-educated are among those 
most imperilled. High officials live as unskilled 
workers used to live; a bowl of soup at noon, 
a bit of bread and sausage, or potatoes and tur- 
nips and carrots, at night. High school princi- 
pals have been forced to sell part of their 
meagre household outfit in order to live.” I re- 
cently received from a Vienna sculptor a letter 
which closed with these words: “Here I sit, 
hungry and cold, in my unheated and unlit 


s 
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studio, and only regret that I lack courage to 
put an end to this miserable existence.” 

Added to this personal privation, which im- 
pedes intellectual activity, is the general dis- 
tress which hampers the cultivation of science 
and cuts down material assistance to intellec- 
tual workers by the state and society. The 
heavy taxes and capital levies will keep indi- 
viduals in the conquered countries from con- 
tributing as formerly to the support of scholar- 
ship and art. Burdened by taxes, people will 
be unable to afford, as they used to, the luxury 
of books, pictures, statues, theatres, and ‘con- 
certs, and they will be unable to give their chil- 
dren that higher education which the knowledge 
and ability of thousands formerly made practi- 
cal. 

The work of physicists, chemists, physiolo- 
gists, doctors, poets, sculptors, painters, sociol- 
ogists, and economists belongs to all, and con- 
tributes to the maintenance of mankind as a 
whole. And this whole suffers, goes without, 
dies prematurely, if intellectual work is ham- 
pered anywhere on the earth, if its artisans are 
without material means of living and working; 
are hungry, cold, demoralized, incapable of 
passing on the torch of the mind to the coming 
generations. 
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LET’S KEEP JOYFUL 


‘Oo + 
Bainbridge Colby, the new Secretary of 
State, said a whole mouthful the other day 


when he enunciated this: “These are times to 
be viewed with gravity, but not despondency.” 
There is no profession to which the sane and 
Sapient saying applies more aptly than to the 
business of teaching. The view-with-alarmers 
are now chortling all over the place because 
there are and have been genuine difficulties in 
the way of securing enough teachers and enough 
for the teachers to live on and move occasionally 
and have a considerable degree of being. But 
there is no occasion for despondency. Just 
sick one of these statistical sharks onto the sit- 
uation and have him tell you how many school 
boards and communities have awakened and 
Started paying fairly decent salaries, and how 
many more are stirring in their sleep and get- 
ting ready to face the light. There are thous- 
ands of teachers getting more money this year 
than they got last, and some of them have al- 
most enough to make them feel decently well 
paid. A few dark corners are in existence and 
in evidence yet, but the rays of light and good 
common sense and reason and justice are creep- 
ing them-ward and soon we shall have a condi 
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tion almost infinitely better than it now is. 

In the meantime there are many, many of the 
best teachers in America who are still under- 
paid, and the campaign of education in behalf 
of education and educators is still on. The work 
is only decently started. Time is yet some dis- 
tance away in which the boy or the girl who 
learned to bound Uruguay and Paraguay and 
tell what the Elbe emptied into, and could spell 
asafetida and tic-douloureux and parse an in- 
finitive in any disguise and extract the cube 
root without re-reading the rule and knew how 
many inches diameter A, B and C, respectively, 
could grind from a grindstone without profiteer- 
ing, and who could write just like the copy book 
and read “Casabianca” and “Thanatopsis” and 
Gray’s “Elegy” and the “Charge of the (well- 
known) Light Brigade” with equal and versatile 
intelligibility — I started to say that it will be 
some years before the young man or young 
woman who accomplished these mental feats 
and cerebral stunts will cease @o0 wonder why he 
did it apprenticing himself to a 
plumber and learning how to forget the right 
wrench, or going into the movies or learning 
stenography, But that time is coming, The 
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old belief that knowledge is power will re- 
assert itself and reign supreme. 


* * * * * 


And again: Don’t grow despondent if your 
pupils don’t seem to learn anything. They will 
and they do and they have. An appallingly few 
of them will show much sign of improvement 
under your care. The seed you are so busily 
broad-casting may all seem to fall upon stony 
soil and much of it you will firmly believe will 
be eaten by the fowls of the air. But. do not 
be discouraged. If the good influence you have 
exerted doesn’t show up in this generation, it 
may in the next. 

Take my own case for example: I school- 
taught for three winters in the same little frame 
one-room hut beside the public road in Jack- 
son County, Ohio. It was right where Pike, 
Scioto and Jackson counties come together. I 
have often wondered why those three counties 
had that little conference down there, but I 
guess the geography just compelled them to do 
it. It was not through love of each other or 
through congeniality that they assembled an- 
gularly near that spot. 

I had the same gang of pupils for three solid 
years—that is, for three successive six-months’ 
terms. Twenty or more years later, when 1 
was to lecture in the county-seat town, I re- 
membered, without error, every pupil I had had 
under my care in those three winters, and I 
wanted to show off my marvelous memory; so 
I sent a list of their names to the county paper 
and sternly adjured each of them to report to 


me in person or by letter upon my arrival in the 
town. 
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Every living one reported by letter or in per- 
son or was accounted for; and whisper it not, 
not two out of the whole batch had made any 
stir in the world. One was teaching school 
and he was mighty nearly the only hope I could 
find that anything I had said or done or thought 
or taught in those three winters had a chance 
of going sounding down the ages. 

just think! That reckless community had 
paid me a total of $660 for those three years — 
just tossed it out in shovelfuls that way, to edu- 
cate one mediocre school teacher and to turn 
a few others out with a little bit of textbook 
knowledge that would last until they got 
nearly home on the last day of school! I had 
profiteered along on that down-trodden people 
for those three seasons and had delivered only 
that much of noticeable effect on the intelli- 
gence of the neighborhood! 

Robbery, downright robbery! 

Yet am I downhearted? No! As I look back 
over the school now I note that one or two of 
them were fit candidates for feeble-minded in- 
stitutions, some were mental defectives of the 
arrested development type, two or three were 
morbid through heredity (three of them have 
represented their community in the insane 
asylum since), and others were of the clay-eat- 
ing “pore white trash” stock that had somehow 
managed to emerge from the southern moun- 
tains and stand revealed before the Buckeyes. 

Besides, when I look back at the way I went 
about teaching—but no, I said we must not be- 
come despondent; and too much serious cogita- 
tion on the way I “taught school” in those days 
would make me need a terrific dose of my own 
optimistic medicine. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


WHAT IS A JUNIOR SCHOOL? 
BY E. C. BROOME 
Superintendent, East Orange, N. J. 
[Letter to the Citizens of East Orange.] 


What is a Junior School? A junior high school is a 
school, or department, which stands between the elemen- 
tary school and the higher school. 


It usually comprises 
grades 7, 8 


and 9, or the last two years of the grammar 
school and the first year of the high school. It does not 
add a year or a department to the present system. It in- 
volves a regrouping, rather than an extension. The 
usual grouping of the school years when the junior high 
school is introduced is known as the 6-3-3 plan; or six 
years of elementary, three years of 
years of higher school. 

Certain of the fundamental studies of the elementary 
school, such as English, geography, history, citizenship, 
and arithmetic, are continued in the junior school; but 
more extensive opportunities are afforded for practical 
applications than are 
school. 


junior, and three 


the usual 


in 


possible 
Also elementary 
and secondary 


in grammar 


courses languages, science, 


mathematics, also in 


commercial branche: 


and industrial arts are offered the 
order to make the transition from the elementary to 
the high school gradual, and to afford all pupils an op- 
portunity of testing out their talents in a variety of sub- 
jects, 


in yunior school mn 





In some instances the junior department is connected 
with an elementary school, and in some instances with a 
high school. The results of experience and the best edu- 
cational opinion strongly favor the housing of the junior 
department in separate buildings. 

We know that there has been too high a rate of failure, 
or “mortality,” in the first of high schools. We 
also know that high school teachers are usually capable 
and faithful. 


year 
It is generally agreed among educators 
that the abrupt transition from the grammar school to 
the high school is responsible for much of the “mortality” 
in the first year of high school. In the grammar school 
the pupil has been taking continuously for several years 
the same studies—arithmetic, grammar, reading, history, 
He has become familiar grade by grade 
with the subject matter and methods of those studies, 
When he enters high school he is suddenly thrust into 4 


strange world 


and geography 


of studies—Latin, algebra, geometry, 


biology, etc—without any previous training specifically 
related to the new studies. 


He is at once in a strange 
job working with strange tools; and the danger ot fail- 
ure is greatly increased \cain, and still more serious, 


the pupil is also required at the outset of his high school 


career to select his course classical, scientific, or com- 


mercial—with very little knowledge of his aptitudes, and 
Herein lies, 
not only the possibility of failure, but also the danger of 
makine 


with no previous experience in_ selection. 


a mistake 


which mav affect the subsequent career 
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of the individual. The junior school attempts to mini- 
mize these causes of failure, first, by introducing the 
pupil gradually to certain secondary studies in a simple 
form; and, second, by affording him an opportunity of 
discovering his aptitudes by a variety of subjects, or 
“try-outs,” before he is compelled to decide upon his 
final course. 

There is another very important value in the junius 
school which is being realized more and more as this in- 
teresting type of school develops. It is the moral and 
disciplinary value which comes from segregating chil- 
dren of the developing age, twelve to fifteen years, from 
the older ones, on the. one hand, and from the younger 
ones, on the other, and from dealing with them by 
methods more intelligently adapted to their stage of 
development. 

There are certain other advantages of the junior 
school, which may be regarded as by-products, but which 
are important. The junior school tends to hold pupils 
longer in school; it makes opportunities for bringing 
more men teachers into the schools; it facilitates pro- 
motion by subjects, rather than in the mass; it presents 
an opportunity of reducing the amount of home study by 
the introduction of supervised study in school. 

This school is not a remedy for all the ills of a school 
system. It has so far justified itself, however, that in 
the majority of the states of the Union it is generally 
recognized as an essential feature of a school system. 
The city of Buffalo has adopted a building program pro- 
viding for the erection of ten such schools to cost about 
twelve millidn dollars. The Associated Academic Prin- 
cipals of New York State recently adopted unanimously 
a resolution favoring the 6-3-3 plan, or elementary-inter- 
mediate-high plan of organization. The New Jersey 
Council of Education, at a recent meeting, took similar 
action. 
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LIFE OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 

1864— Born. 

1880—At sixteen, published a book of daring verse, 
“Primo Vere,” which revealed a talent for lyric and 
erotic expression. 

1IS85—At twenty-one, smitten with the beauty of the 
Duchess de Gallese, one of the loveliest women in 
all Italy. 

1886— Married the duchess’s daughter. 

I8S8S7—Had an affair with a marchioness. 

1888-96—Continued to write amourous poems and 
conquer women’s hearts. Seemed to hold a peculiar 
fascination for opposite sex. 

1897—Tired of life; wrote “The Triumph of Death.” 

1899—Met the great tragedienne, Eleanora Duse, 
found a renewed interest in life. His infatuation re- 
ciprocated, moved with Duse into a beautiful villa at 
Nettuno 

1901—Tiring of Duse, wrote a novel with their own 
love affair as a passionate background. The trage- 
dienne didn’t like it; quarreled; made up. 

1902-19095—_More amourous poetry, more love af- 
fairs. Wrote “Francesa da Rimini” and “The Flame 
of Life.” 

1906—Had an affair with another marchioness. 
Tried to get a divorce in Switzerland; couldn't. 

1907-1909—Prepared for death and wrote a few 
more poems. 

1910—Refused an offer of $18,000 to lecture in the 
United States. Wouldn’t come, he said, for mere 
cigarette money. His villa at Nettuno seized for 
debt; horses, statuary, carved bed, manuscripts sold 
by creditors. Moves to Paris. 

1911—Decides to write submarine play, with devil- 
fish, mermaids and crabs in the leading roles. 
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1912—Takes up spiritualism; forgets about sub- 
marine play. 

1913—Tires of life; decides to commit suicide by 
destroying his body with some new and powerful 
acid. Tells the world about it. 

1914—Preparations for suicide are interrupted by 
the World War. 

1916—-Persuades Italy to join the allies; enlists in 
the air service. 

1918—W ounded. 

1919—Dissatisfied with treaty of Paris, seizes Fiume 
with an army of enthusiastic followers. 

1920—Becomes infatuated with Lucia Barrara, the 
Venetian pianiste; buys Ca Barbarico palace on the 
Grand Canal and orders a lot of antique furniture 
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DANGER SIGNALS. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 6, 1920. 
My dear Dr. Winship: I have read your book, 
“Danger Signals for Teachers” with keen pleasure 
and great profit. You say a thing well and then have 
the grace and gumption to refrain from saying it 
again. I am somewhat partial to your chapter on 
“Tom, Dick and Harry.” When, oh when, shall we 
ever realize that the child learns some things that even 
the best teacher does not teach him? I thank you 

for some delightful evenings with your book. 
Cordially, 
F. B. Pearson 
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SCOUTING FOR GIRLS 


Did you know that Louisa M. Olcott was a Girl Scout? 
and Saoajawea, ‘The Bird Woman,” a famous Indian 
squaw? And Magdelaine de Vercheres the “daughter of 
New France” whose monument stands on the St. Law- 
rence River? It was Lord Grey who called Magdelaine 
“the first Girl Scout” and her history proves that it was 
well merited. Why and how these distihguished women 
deserve to be called “Girl Scouts” is related in the new 
handbook, “Scouting for Girls,” published by the Girl 
Scouts, National Headquarters. The book is on sale at 
National Headquarters and in most book-stores for sev- 
enty-five cents. 

The price of the volume is so reasonable that one won- 
ders how, in these days of high cost of paper, it has 
been possible to make it so good-looking and well-set up. 
It wears a neat Scout uniform, being bound in khaki 
colored flexible cloth cover, with a neat design, the tre 
foil, the official insigina of the organization. 

The book has been edited by Josephine Daskam Bacon 
well-known fiction writer, and the touch of the artist 
runs- all through its pages. It is dedicated to Juliette 
Low, the founder of the Girl Scouts in the United States, 
and bears a friendly foreword by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, the father of all the scouts the world around. 

The book contains nineteen different sections, each of 
which is packed with useful and valuable data for girls 


‘and boys, young and old, men and women. Technical 


information concerning Girl Scout ceremonies, how t? 
conduct troop meetings, how to drill and the insignia are 
all presented in attractive form but comprise a compara- 
tively small part of the book. The large majority of the 
chapters will have quite as much interest for the general 
reading public as for the Scouts. The chapters on the 
out-of-door scout and wood-craft and nature-study will 
make the old camper’s heart ring with happy memories 
and will thrill the would-be camper with eagerness to he 
up and away to the woods and streams. Much of the 
book is delightfusty illustrated. 
Louise S. Bryant. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CONFUSION AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

The unexpected retirement of Mr. McAdoo 
from the campaign for Democratic nomination 
at San Francisco threw the plans of the cam- 
paign managers out of gear, and led to various 
guesses and surmises. It was generally ex- 
pected that Mr. McAdoo would lead, at least in 
the early balloting, and no one seems to under- 
stand why, if he did not mean to allow his name 
to be used he should have waited so long before 
announcing his wishes. Not unnaturally, the 
incident gave rise to rumors that Mr. Wilson in- 
tended to take the field himself for re-nomina- 
tion, and these rumors were strengthened by the 
appearance, not only at San Francisco, but quite 
generally in papers throughout the country, oi 
new pictures of the President, showing him ap- 
parently in good health. 

A LACK OF HARMONY. 

A lack of harmony at the San Francisco con- 
vention was presaged, not only by the differing 
views on the Treaty, on prohibition, and on 
other issues which must be treated in the plat- 
form, and by the sharp antagonism of Mr. Bryan 
to the President's policies, but by the open re- 
pudiation of Mr. Wilson’s leadership by so long- 
established a Democratic leader as William ¥. 
McCombs of Illinois, who was chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee from 1912 to 
1916, and manager of Mr. Wilson’s 1912 cam- 
paign, but who gave out a statement just before 
leaving for San Francisco, in which he de- 
nounced bitterly what he described as Mr. Wil- 
son’s “autocracy” and declared that, at San 
Francisco, the party would again return to “true 
democracy, regardless 
pot hunters ” 


ANOTHER “OUTLAW STRIKF” 

Several thousand railroad yardmen = ant 
switchmen at Philadelphia, Baltimore and othe: 
centres have gone on strike the past 
avowedly because the Railroad Labor 
has not acted on their demands for increased 
pay. The strike is without authority of the 
railroad brotherhoods, and represents practically 
the same elements that engaged in the outlaw 
strike last April. Back of it, indeed, is a move- 
ment to displace the existing brotherhoods by 
railroad unions of a more radical type, looking 
to the formation of “one big union” to dominate 
transportation and industry. A convention for 
the furtherance of this movement has been 
called to meet at Chicago on June 29. The 
strike has fluctuated in strength from day to day, 
some groups going back to 


of place holders and 
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work, and _ other 
groups quitting their jobs. The strike seems 
to lack leadership; and it also lacks a definite 
grievance. 
THE STATUS OF THE COMMUNISTS. 

Federa! Judge George W. Anderson, who has 
been extremely considerate toward the alieas 
brought before him at Boston on charges of 





anarchy, gave a 30,000-word opinion on June 23, 
in which he found that the Communist Party of 
America is a lawful body. and that a score of 
petitioners, who had been ordered deported as 
undesirables, were entitled to discharge. [n- 
cidentally he denounced the “lawlessness” of 
the proceedings of “our supposedly law-enfore- 
ing officials’ and said: “A mob is a mob 
whether made up of government officials acting 
under instructions from the Department of Jus- 
tice or of criminals, loafers and the 
classes.” Some of the Communists whose dis- 
charge Judge Anderson ordered had admitted 
that they advocated “force, violence and blood- 
shed if necessary.” 


Vicious 


Judge Anderson's decision 
will pretty certainly be appealed to the higher 
courts. 
PROHIBITION AND THE JAILS. 

Whatever may be said, theoretically, about the 
right or wrong of prohibition, there is no room 
for doubt that it is proving a mighty power for 
thinning out the population of the jails. There 
are 7,500 cells in the county jails in Massachu- 
setts, only 2,300 of which are now occupied; 
and it is planned to close altogether the jails in 
Hampshire, Franklin) and Berkshire 
and to 


counties, 
Western Massachusetts 
prisoners in the Hampden county jail at Spring- 
field. There are only 150 men now working at 
the State farm at Bridgewater, where formerly 
there were 900. During the first five montis 
of this year, there were only 10,234 arrests for 
drunkenness, in Massachusetts, as against 37.176 
in the corresponding months of 1919. 
SOME OF THE PEACE SETTLEMENTS. 
Only slow 


concentrate all 


1 progress is being made by the 
Allied Premiers in adjusting the questions grow- 
ing out of the war. The Supreme Council is 
reported to have fixed the total German indem- 
nity at 120,000,000,000 marks, with annual pay- 
ments of 3,000,000,000 marks; and to have in- 
sisted upon a reduction of the German army to 
100,000 men, with a threat of strong measures 
if the demand is not complied with. Greece is 
allowed to send troops to Asiatic Turkey to deal 
with the Turkish Nationalists under Mustapha 
Nemal. The Allies decided to give no exten- 
tion of time to Turkey for signing the Peace 
Treaty, but adhered to the date of June 26 
THE IRISH RIOTING 

Rioting, assassination and attacks upon police 
officials continue in Ireland: and the attempts of 
the Government to restore order through mil- 
itary force have been futile. The movement 
of troops and ammunition has been made 
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cifficult through a sympathetic strike of railway 


workers. The worst rioting has been at Lon- 
londerry where Union and Nationalist mobs 
have fought fiercely in the streets, night after 
night, in spite of the military. Promiscuous 
sniping from places of concealment has male 


all passing through the streets dangerous, by 
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day or by night; and the list of killed and 
wounded has reached a formidable total. 

A NEW WAR. 

It would be hasty to conclude that the Worid 
War is at an end, or near it. On June 20, the 
supreme council of the allied and associated 
powers accepted the Greek offer of an army to 
drive back the Turkish insurgent forces from the 
Sea of Marmora and the straits into Anatolia. 
The Greeks lost no time, but struck their first 
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blow with an army of 90,000 men, the day after 
the authority of the council was given, and 
quickly defeated the first Turkish army which 
they encountered, inflicting heavy losses and 
taking many prisoners. British warships  -n 
the Gulf of Ismid co-operated, and some British 
regiments are entrenched on the shore. But 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the Turkish chief, ts 
reported to have 200,000 men in his command, 
and will be able to oppose a stout resistance. 
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MUNSTERBERG’S SHIP CAPTAIN TEST 


Continued from page 13. 





(42—No. of debits) (625—No. of sec.) 





42 x 600 

This formula expresses the relative standing 
of persons tested as a percentage of perfection. 
Perhaps neither the allowance of 25 seconds as 
the time necessary for the mechanical part of 
the process nor the allowance of 609 
seconds as the time necessary to count 
the letters is just right; perhaps, also, it would 


> 


be possible to improve the other factor in the 
formula; but any such changes would have lit- 
tle effect on the relative standing of the persons 
tested. 

By the use of the formula, the best student 
in Munsterberg’s laboratory would have made 
79 per cent. and the poorest 7 per cent. Teachi- 
ers can get from this an idea as to what they 
should make. 

I hope that some one in charge of Normal 
students who are given practice work or some 
one else in a position to do so will try out this 
test and report results, 
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BOOK TABLE 


TABLAS CRONOLOGICAS DE LA LITERATURA 
ESPANOLA. By Professor Pedro Henriquez Urefa, 
University of Minnesota. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company. Cloth. 78 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Occasionally a publisher will be found who is willing 

to sponsor a book that cannot possibly bring him in any 

great financial return, merely because of a desire to be of 
service—in short, for prestige rather than profit. Such 

is the case with this excellent work, which becomes im- 

mediately on publication an indispensable adjunct to the 

equipment of students and teachers of Spanish literature. 

The author is a Dominican scholar, the brother of Max 

Henriquez Urefia and son of Salomé Urejfia de Henri- 

quez, a gifted poetess—names, all three, well known 

throughout the Spanish-speaking world, which regards 
the author of this book as perhaps the only successor of 
the lamented José Enrique Rod6o. The talented critic, 
poet, and humanist who is responsible for it, and the 
firm of publishers who make its appearance a possibility 
alike deserve the hearty thanks of American Hispanists. 

The book is frankly modeled on the chronological 
tables that accompany Lanson’s History of French Lit- 
erature, but the entries are much fuller. In _ parallel 
columns the compiler enters poetry, drama, fiction, his- 
tory, criticism, philosophy, etc., with dates of birth, death, 
etc., the names of the principal writers being given in 
capitals, as also the most important works. Spanish- 
American writers are included. It is to be hoped that 
the work will require many editions, thus justifying the 
hopes of its sponsors and evidencing the gratitude of 
those whom it is intended to assist. 

STUDIES IN SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Isaac Goldberg, Ph. D. (Harvard). With an 
introduction by Professor J. D. M. Ford of Har- 
vard University. New York: Brentano’s. Cloth. 
377 pp. Price, $2.50 net. 

We, of the United States, at last are waking up to 
the existence in our own hemisphere of a culture 
of the first importance, producing literature in all 
the genres that can vie with our own, and in the 


field of criticism perhaps surpass us. Many agencies 
have had a share in this awakening — publications 
(such as, for example, “Inter-America”), government 
agencies (such as the Pan-American Union, the In- 
ter-American High Commission, etc.), and the indi- 
vidual efforts of Hispanists, all playing a part. To 
the last category belongs this remarkable new book. 

It is worthy of note that the first book on Spanish- 
American literature published in this country—Dr. 
Alfred Coester’s “The Literary History of Spanish 
America” (Macmillan) — and Dr. Goldberg’s “Stud- 
ies” alike owe their inspiration to J. D. M. Ford, suc- 
cessor of Longfellow and Lowell, as Smith professor 
of the French and Spanish languages in Harvard 
University, whom Goldberg characterizes as “a 
pioneer scholar of singularly communicative inspira- 
tion,” and whose former students in Spanish make 
up a band of disciples unmatched by the followers 
of any scholar at present engaged in university 
teaching. It was but fitting that Professor Ford 
should be asked to furnish the introduction to this 
creditable work by one of that group. 

In his “foreword” the author says: “The purpose 
of the present volume is to introduce to English 
readers a continental culture that they have too long 
neglected. Owing to the meager acquaintance that 
our reading public has with Spanish-American lit- 
erature, a book of purely critical essays is at this 
time inadvisable; I have, therefore, in the following 
chapters, freely mingled excerpts, exposition, and a 
modicum of criticism, in the hope of thus providing 
an incentive for further delving into the books and 
authors commented upon.” This purpose seems to 
have been kept in view throughout, and the result 
is a volume of pre-eminent interest, instructiveness, 
and suggestiveness. 

Primarily devoted to the “modernista” movement 
in Spanish-American letters, the book gives detailed 
consideration to the nature of the movement, studies 
some of its chief precursors—Gutiérrez Najera, 
José Marti, Julian del Casal, José Asuncion Silva, 
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Diaz Mir6n, discusses its later orientations, and then 
passes to the discussion of some of its main figures— 
Rubén Dario, José Enrique Rodé, José Santos Cho- 
cano, and Rufino Blanco Fombona. For each of 
these figures there is an attempt to characterize the 
man and his work, to define his place in the move- 
ment, and to illustrate by judicious quotation and 
translation the nature and quality of his thought 
and its expression. Not the least of the charms of 
the book is afforded by the illustrative extracts, 
many of them skilful verse translations by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. An appendix contains translations 
of all the extracts not translated in the text. An in- 
dex is provided. 

Dr. Goldberg’s book displays profound research, 
keen analytical thought, and a wide and cosmopoli- 
tan knowledge of belles-lettres and philosophy. <A 
rich and vivid style, full of simile and metaphor—the 
fruits of encyclopedic reading—characterizes all of 
the essays, and makes “Studies in Spanish-American 
Literature” itself literature of the first order. Dr. 
Goldberg’s maiden effort at once places him in the 
front rank of American critics. We shall look for- 
ward eagerly to the further studies in the same field, 
and in Brazilian literature, promised by this bril- 
liant young writer. 


A CENTRAL AMERICAN JOURNEY. By Roger W. 
Babson. Illustrated with Engravings, Maps, and Ori- 
ginal Drawings. Yonkers-on-Hudson:The World Book 
Company. Cloth. 229 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Roger W. Babson is one of the best informed men on 
business affairs in the New World. He has had oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by few business men and he is a wizard 
at interpreting facts and figures in business. The wonder 
is that even the World Book Company could get him to 
take the time to write a genuine masterpiece for a school 
reader. No one else in the world could have written such 
a book on Central America as Mr. Babson has written. 
Fortunately he likes to write and knows how to do it 
with perfect ease, with that ease which makes it easy to 
read or study. 

This book is a geographical reader dealing with a per- 
fectly new field, being a children’s book based on the big 
adventure of big business in our export trade. It is 
not generally realized that to the boy and girl of today 
business is a great adventure. 

The family of an American business man who is man- 
ager of the Central American office of a_ large electrical 
concern accompany him on a tour of Central America. 
They have many friends among Central Americans and 
see not only the customs and scenery of the country but 
the way in which people live in their homes. Moreover, 
they see how our foreign trade should be handled to 
bring about closer relations with Central America, and 
learn many picturesque and more or less amusing facts 
about the mistakes which have been made. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By Sophie 
Bryant, D. Sc., D. Litt. London. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. Cloth. Price, $1.90 net. 
Strange as it may seem the most difficult book to write 

today is a book on religion and the most difficult subject 

to teach is religion. This is not the case with a church 
that assumes especial claim to being either of very ancient 
origin like the Jews, the Catholics, the Lutherians, or the 

Episcopalians, nor of those with a special dispensation 

like the Latter Day Saints and the Christian Scientists, 

but without an authorized religion, with an assumed 
liberality it is most troublesome to teach religion or to 
write about it. When therefore one finds any comfort in 
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a textbook on religion it is like an Oasis. Such a book 
Dr. Sophie Bryant gives‘us. Her topics are suggestive: 
“Self-Liberation by Self-Realization,” “The Moral Ideal,” 
“The Religious Ideal,”. “The Reasoned Presentment of 
Religious Truth.” “From every point of view this book is 
wholesome, stimulating, clarifying. 


—_ 


COLLOQUIAL SPANISH.. By W. R. Patterson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Cloth. 164 pp. 
Mr. Patterson is a specialist in imparting the core of 

a language in the briefest compass. He has published 

an excellent “Language Student’s Manual,’ and a com- 

panion volume to the present work entitled “Colloquial 

French.” “Colloquial Italian” and “Colloquial German” 

are announced, but have not yet appeared. 

In the preface to “Colloquial Spanish” the author says: 
“This work is intended for those who desire to acquire a 
fair knowledge of the Castilian tongue in the shortest 
possible time. It makes no pretension to completeness, 
but when the student arrives at the end of it, having mas- 
tered its contents, he should be able to write and speak 
the language with a very fair degree of accuracy. Prac- 
tice with natives and with Spanish literature will of 
course be necessary for perfect understanding.” This is 
a sensible and fair statement of the scope of the book. 
It is not complete, but it does pack a lot of information 
into its introduction, chapter on pronunciation, and twelve 
—rather long—lessons. It is eminently suitable for the 
self-instructed, each lesson being in the nature of a talk 
with the teacher. A few mistakes have been noted: The 
use of the accent mark on the preposition “a’’; omission 
of some accents (también, p. 116) and addition of others 
where not required (quien, p. 116); failure to use the in- 
verted interrogation-point before questions; and a few 
misprints, such as “official,” p. 156, and “causado,” p. 116. 
Within its limitations it is an excellent handbook, and 
like all of Mr. Patterson’s books it is full of interest and 
practicality. 


HOW TO TEACH IN SUNDAY SCHOOL. By Theo- 
dore E. Schmauk. Philadelphia: United Lutheran 
Publishing House. Cloth. 296 pp. Price, $1.50. 

No one in America has done more to magnify educa- 
tion in and through the Sunday School than has Dr. 
Theodore E. Schmauk, of the Theological Seminary of 
Philadelphia. While pastor at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
he had built the first meeting house for the primal pur- 
pose of the Christian education of the young people. 
There had been other Sunday school apartments in a 
church building; there had been other Sunday school 
houses, but Dr. Schmauk had a church that was for the 
young people, and a Sunday school building that was the 
church. To this day we have found nothing quite so 
religiously significant as what we saw at Lebanon nearly 
twenty years ago. 

Dr. Schmauk made the first complete and_ skillfuliy 
graded series.of Bible Study books that were really 
pedagogically masterful, prepared by any one in Europe 
or America. 

All this gives a special relish to “How to Teach in 
Sunday School,” which is the ripe fruit of the profes- 
sional art of character forming through Christian teach- 
ing of the Bible. 








Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Ey2s mary years before it was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IlL 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 


at Once 





WInsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





THE 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


TEACHERS 





ANNUITY GUILD 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 





A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 
Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


GEORGE M. 


—o—— 


LOWELL. 


WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 
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of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part | 


Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or eee administration 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 
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Meetings to be Held 





JULY. 

4-10: National Education Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 


». Cc. 
OCTOBER. 
22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts 
field 


NOVEMBER. 
2-5: Colorado Education 
tion. Grand Junction. 
4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. H. B. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 
1921. 
FEBRUARY—MARCH. 
28-3: Department of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


Associa- 


> 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. Indications are 
that teachers will get at least $300 
increase in salary next year. This 
will increase next year’s school 
taxes from twenty-four cents per 
$100 valuation to about forty-six 
cents. The public are reported to 
be solidly behind this increase for 
school purposes. 

SAN DIEGO. Population, 
gain, 88.7 per cent 





74,683 ; 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. lowa has been 
making a special effort to improve 
the health of the school children of 
the state by inducing them to drink 
more milk. The work started last 
October with a “milk week.” Dur- 
ing the six days of lectures and 
demonstrations 31,900 were reached 
directly and 300,000 indirectly. Li- 
braries, schools and clubs co-op- 
erated in the work, and during the 
week 4,500 school children wrote es- 
says on the value of milk. In one 
Iowa County among 308 rural school 
children only 114 drank any milk at 
all before the tampaign, and but 
five brought it to school for lunch. 
Since then an increase in consump- 
tion of milk amounting to fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent. has been 
made in the various counties in the 
state, and thousands of rural school 
children are now carrying milk to 
school for lunch. 


SIOUX CITY. 


71,227 ; 
gain, 


Population, 
48.9 per cent. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Several teachers in 
the public schools have had a re- 
markably long record of service. 
Miss Jeanette Selbing has served 


33 years; Miss Lottie M. Farrington, 
30 years; Miss Harriet V. Enright, 
24 years; Miss Ada Edgecomb, 24 
years; Miss Gertrude White, with 
18 years to her credit. Out of a 
total of 86 teachers in Augusta, 30 
have had an actual experience of 
more than ten years. In the Cony 
High School four teachers have 
had a combined experience of 93 
years, Miss Farrington, Fred J. 
Nash, the principal, Miss Alice M. 
Vickery, and Miss Medora E. D 
Kinne of Aurora. Miss Vickery 
has taught 23 years. In the schools 
generally in Augusta there are 14 
teachers who have taught alto- 
gether 353 years. The others are 
Miss Helena B. Hanly, 30 years; 
Miss Eunice M. Hoyt of Dexter, 21 
years; Miss Laura G. Hunt of 
Unity, 22 years; Miss Alice A. Long 
of Waterville, 22 years: Miss Geor- 
gia G. McCleuch of Hallowell, 
20 years; Miss Florence M. Tol- 
man, 21 years; Miss Rose Wads- 
worth of Hallowell, 28 years. 


ORONO. The first summer term 
of the University of Maine since the 
war opened June 28. which day was 
devoted to registration. The iadi- 
cations are that there will be a 
large enrollment, exceeding that of 
former years Most of those who 
have been in correspondence re- 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN 


SPRINGFIELD 








QUALITY 


Is More Than Skin Deep in 


Holden Book Covers 


It is not just surface excellence—it goes clear through 


And as long as tt lasts its tough, 
wear-resisting fiber protects the book 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








garding the course are teachers 
who wish to take advance work. 

Balentine Hall, the largest girls’ 
dormitory, will be devoted to 
boarding women and married 
couples. Hannibal Hamlin Hall 
will be reserved for men. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

ANDOVER. At a meeting of the 
graduates of Phillips Andover 
Academy held June 18, it was an- 
nounced the endowment fund of 
$1,500,000 for which they had been 
working had been oversubscribed, 
the total being $1,616,000. James G. 
McClure, class of 1856, of Chicago, 
was elected president of the asso- 
clation. 

CAMBRIDGE. It has been an- 
nounced by the Harvard endowment 
fund committee that the _ total 
amount of the fund just before 
commencement last week was 
within a few thousand dollars of 
eighty per cent. of the desired $15,- 
250,000. A single subscription of 
$4,500 was recently received from a 
Boston alumnus, and_ additional 
amounts were also contributed by 
Harvard men in Maine and On- 
tario. The totals on June 23 were: 
Boston, $4,618,355; New York, $4,- 
101,355; outside, $3,451,160, making a 
grand total of $12,171,170. 


The funeral of Professor William 
Henry Schofield, head of the depart- 
ment of comparative literature at 
Harvard, who died*at his home in 
Peterboro, N: H. on June 24th, was 
was held in All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, Peterboro, with members 
of the Harvard faculty, representa- 
tives of other educational institu- 
tions and friends from Boston and 
vicinity attending. 


Hector James Hughes, Harvard 
"94, has been appoisited dean of the 
Harvard engineering school, to take 
the place left vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Dean Comfort A. Adams. 
Professor Hughes has been serving 
for the past year as chairman of the 
administrative board of the school 
and has been a member of the 
teaching staff almost continuously 
since 1898. Since 1909 he has been 
director of the Harvard engineering 
camp at Squam Lake, N. H 


SALEM. There are to be a num- 


ber of changes in the teaching force 
at the Training School connected 
with the State Normal School. 
Miss Helen S. Hyde of Methuen 
will teach domestic science in place 
of Miss Christine Newton, re- 
signed; Miss Generio P. Solomon 
of Bridgewater will be the new 
teacher of drawing and have 
charge of the gymnasium work; 
Miss Madeline I. Anderson of 
Quincy will succeed Miss Gladys F. 
Burnham in grade one; Emerson 
Staebner will succeed Herbert Ken- 
yon as teacher of manual training. 


NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. Action taken by 
the School Board some time ago 
granted $500 increases to the grade 
school teachers and $400 increases 
to high schoo] teachers and grade 
school principals. To adjust in- 
equalities that would result from 
the application of the schedule the 
board has voted to grant all women 
teachers in the high schools now 
receiving the maximum salary, an 
additional $100; al] primary princi- 
pals now receiving the maximum 
an additional $100, and all high 
school teachers now receiving $2,000 
or less, an additional $200—all ad- 
ditions to be added to the sum 
granted by the flat increase. 

NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. A school 
teacher who marries a non-citizen 
loses her citizenship and will not 
be permitted to continue in the 
teaching service of the public 
schools after August 31. On Sep- 
tember 1 a bill passed by the legis- 
lature making non-citizens ineligi- 
ble to be teachers, goes into effect. 


YONKERS. Population, 100,226; 
gain, 25.5 per cent. 
OHIO. 
ATHENS. C. E. Stailey has been 


elected superintendent of schools at 
a salary of $3,600. He has been 
principal of the High School at 
Portsmouth. 

CLEVELAND. The Board of 
Education will have an income of 
more than $16,000,000 next year if 
voters pass measures August 10 
providing a three-mill levy to add 
to the present similar rate and ex- 


empting all subsequent levies for 
interest and sinking fund require- 
ments from tax limitations. 

[he schools will receive approxi- 
mately 9.6 mills if the measures, 
decided upon at the board meeting 
recently, are passed. 

The school tax income rate 
would be increased 1.06 mills by the 
second measure. The school law 
department has ruled the three- 
mill levy would continue not to ex- 
ceed five years. 

LORAIN. Elementary teachers’ 
salaries range from $1,100 to $1,800. 
In the High School the range is 
from $1,400 to $2,500. 

SHELBY. Increases in teachers’ 
salaries make the average element- 
ary salary $1,400, and that of the 
High School $1,650. 

XENIA. H.C. Aultman has been 
elected superintendent of Greene 
County schools. He has been su- 
perintendent of Clarmont county 
schools for the past six years. 

Superintendent C. A. Waltz 
has been’ re-elected for four 
years ata salary ot $3,600. The 
patrons of the schools and _ the 
Board of Education have passed a 
bond issue of $550,000 by a big 
majority. 


OREGON. 

ASTORIA. Superintendent Strange 
of Baker comes to this city as su- 
perintendent of Oregon. County 
Superintendent Colavan of Clack- 
amas County is to be Industrial 
Field Worker in the State Depart- 
ment with State Superintendent 
Churchill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRYN MAWR. A gift of $100,- 
000 from John D. Rockerfeller, Jr. 
for the establishment of a course in 
industrial supervision and employ- 
ment supervision for women 
at Bryn Mawr is announced. The 
course which trains women for 
the positions of supervision in in- 
dustrial plants, is the only one in 
the country open to women alone 
and demanding college graduation 
as a prerequisite. lt was started 
as a war emergency in 1918 by the 
War Work Council of the Y. W. 
C. A. under the direct supervision of 
the department of social economy 
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NE out of every five school teachers suffers loss 
of salary through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine every year. 


This year you may be the fifth—the one singled out for enforced 
idleness. It will mean inroads on your savings; it may mean real 
embarrassment. Before something happens, get T. C. U. Protection. 
Then you need never worry about Sickness, Quarantine or Accident. 
You are safeguarded. The cost is so slight as to be really negligible— 
less than five cents a day. This may save you hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of dollars. 





T. C. U. will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident 
or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay you $50.00 a month when 
you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1500 for major 
accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. 
Protects during the vacation period, too. 





There are many other benefits, fully explained in a little book we publish. If you 
are a teacher, we shall be glad to send you a copy with our compliments. 





Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
441 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


Thousands of Teachers all over the 
country have T. C. U. Protection. It is en- 
dorsed by prominent educators everywhere. 
Every teacher owes it to herself to investigate 
T. C. U. thoroughly. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 





Fill Out, Cut Off and Mail 


This Coupon for Information Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 
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AGENCIES. * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Beston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Portiand Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHER’S 


Eiward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


AGENCY 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








at Bryn Mawr. The gift will go 
toward the Grace H. Dodge Me- 


morial foundation named for the 
founder of the Y. W. C. A. 
MEADVILLE. President Craw- 


ford has resigned as head of Alle- 
gheny College. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BROOKINGS. Registration of 
students in the six weeks summer 
school of State College, began 


Monday, June 28. Because of a 
change in the school laws of the 
state, which requires the county 
institutes to be held in the fall, the 
summer session will not begin 
with a joint institute as it has dur- 
ing the past few years. A large 
corps of exceptionally able in- 
structors will offer a complete list 
of subjects of both elementary and 
collegiate grades. 

A special feature of the session 
will be the work in vitalized agri- 
culture, which has been receiving 
so much attention throughout the 
country during the past year. W. 
H. Burr and Maud Whitehead, both 
of whom have made-notable  suc- 
cesses along this line in Missouri, 


will give regular instruction on 
various features of the work 
throughout the entire term. They 


will offer rare opportunities to rural 
school teachers to develop them- 


selves in this important phase of 
teaching. 


TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. The Johnson bill ask- 
ing for a’survey of the educational 
system of the State of Texas was 
defeated in the House when an 
amendment offered by Represent- 
ative Raiden to strike out the en- 


acting clause carried by a vote of 
71 ayes to 42 noes. The bill was 
written to provide for a general 


survey, to create a committee and 
make an appropriation of $30,000 to 
carry out this inquiry. 


VIRGINIA. 


The Co-operative Education As- 
sociation is organizing its thousand 
community leagues into a_ federa- 
tion of district and county leagues. 
Mrs. B. B. Munford, the president, 
and George W. Guy, the executive 
secretary, feel that with the dis- 
trict and county organization per- 
fected much more good can be ac- 
complished than by the leagues 
working individually as they have. 
Dr. Ayres’ report to the Russell 
Sage Foundation showed the need 
for concerted action by the people. 
This report gave Virginia the forty- 


third place in education and it is in- 
cumbent upon the people to help 
rectify this matter. 

The motto of the Association is: 
“Every public school i Virgini 

y public school in ginia 
a community centre where the citi- 
zens may unite for the improve- 
ment of the educational, social, 
moral, physical, civic and economic 
interests.” Over two hundred 
thousand people were brought to- 
gether last year to discuss. better 
schools, better health, better high- 
ways, better home and farm condi- 
tions. 

Under the. federation plan all the 
leagues in a county will be organ- 
ized as a county league under a 
county president. They will meet 
at least once a year to hear the re- 
ports of the local organizations and 
to make the plans for the ensuing 
year. The logical time for this 
meeting will be at the teachers 
institute in the fall. In the spring 
when the district teachers are meet- 
ing them all the leagues of the re- 
spective districts will meet under 
their district chairman. At pres- 
ent thirty-four counties have this 
federation and nine district chair- 


men have accepted appointments. 
WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Members of the 


Parent-Teacher Associations, City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 


Know Our Schools Club and citi- Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 
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zens generally rallied to the support 
of the school measure,on which 
depended the welfare of 67.000 
school children the coming year, 
and urged a favorable vote on the 
16.5 mills tax levy for school pur- 
poses. 

Messages were sent home by the 
pupils to every home, urging sup- 
port of this measure. Appeals 
were made by telephone through 
public addresses, through communi- 
cation in the daily papers in an at- 
tempt to thoroughly arouse the 
voters of Seattle to the urgent need 


of voting for the increased levy 
which would mean better, more 
progressive schools. 

SPOKANE. The public schools 


have closed after a year of work 
under conditions more nearly nor- 
mal than any year since 1917. En- 
rollment has been so large that the 
School Board has had difficulty in 
providing sufficient quarters with 
insufficient funds in sight. This 
problem is likely to be even more 
difficult of solution at the opening 
of school in the fall. 

One pleasing feature is the large 
proportion of students who go from 
the grades into the high schools, 
and from the high school to col- 
lege. The percentage of boys and 
girls who let their education stop 
with the eighth grade is not nearly 
as high as it was only a few years 
ago, and a_ very large number of 
high school graduates now consider 
matter of 


college as a course, 
which is natural in view of the 
splendid opportunities for higher 


education close at hand. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 














S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. _ Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATS NORMAL SCHOOL. 
ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 








they need. 


THE -ARLO PUBLI 








ANITA | 


Is a new member of the ARLO family we take great pleasure in offering 
to those interested in elementary school work. ° 

In following out the ARLO PLAN of interpretive reading ANITA 
will give opportunity in the fifth or sixth grades to add a content of 
| geography to the literary interest of the book. 
Those who have read advance pages of ANITA say it is exactly what 
We hope it will also prove exactly what you need. 

By Bertua B, anv Ernest Coss 


ARLO I A CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 5th grades for 5th or 6th grades for 3rd or 4th grades 
50 Cents Cents 55 Cents 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


SHING COMPANY 
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HENRY L 


e of Oratory 
RENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aime 


otdevelop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as 4 creative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue ard full information on application to 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 
HUNTINGTON. An amendment 


to -the salary schedule recently 
adopted by the Board of Education 
acts favorably on about one hun- 


dred older teachers who were dis- 
satisfied with the amounts which 
they received under the arrange- 
ment in force. 

The changes as adopted are set 
forth in the report of the teachers 
committee, as follows: oe 

“Teachers, who by reason of five 
or more years of successful experi- 
ence have been rated as graduates 
of a standard two-vear normal 
course, shall be grouped in three 
divisions: (1) those who have 





taught for five or six (5 or 6) vears: 
(2) those who have taught seven} 
to nine (7 to 9) years; and (3)} 
those who have taught ten or more| 
years. The first group (5 to 6] 
vears) will be placed on the salary} 
list of $1,200 per y ear; the second 
group (7 to 9 years) will be placed 
on the salary list at $1.300 per year; 





and the third group (10 or more | 


vears) will be placed on the list at | 
$1,400 per year 
“Tt is stipulated, however, that all | 


teachers classified under this | 
grouping, before they _Mavyv be 
eligible to any increase from the 
abo e stipulated = salaries, must | 


complete satisfactorily approved] 
summer courses in an approved in- | 
stitution or an equivalent in ex- 
tension work from an approved in- 
stitution. This ruling shall apply} 
until any given teacner shall have 


. i 1_ | 
completed an equivalent toa — 


ard two-year normal course.” 

This resolution will add approxi- 
mately $12,000 to the teachers pay 
roll for the coming vear. | 





WISCONSIN. | 
MILWAUKEE. A plan whereby | 
children will be excused from their | 
public school work for one hour | 
each week to attend church for re-| 
ligious instructions 1» to be sug- | 
gested to the school board soon, if 
the aims of the Milwaukee Federa- 
tion of Churches are realized. The 
plan is a part of the Gary, Ind., 
school system and is in effect, also 
in the public schools of Evanston. 
The Rev. Holmes Whitmore, elected 
to the presidency of the Milwaukee 
Federation of Churches, at the an- 
nual meeting, is sponsor for the 
idea here. 
SCOUT WORK. 

Scouting is democratic. It aims 
not ‘o run every boy into one groove 
but to help each to develop into the 
fullest manhood of which he is cap- 
able, an individual in the highest 
sense of the word, with recognized 
responsibility to himself and society. 

Scouting is democratic in that it 
knows no bounds of class or creed or 
race. It speaks the universal lan- 
guage of world boyhood. | It is the 
great melting pot of American youth. 

The end and aim of Scouting is 
good citizenship, to make men 
“physically strong, mentally awake, 
morally straight.” 

This is what Scouting is and what 
Scouting means. Is it not a cause 
worth promoting and working for, 
with all your might? 





Southern Teachers’ Agency | Covers the 
Columbia. S.C. Richmond, Va. | outh 
Chattanooga, Tenn. | _ Special 
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New Booklet i 











| month, We represent the best paying schools 


| 253 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, I. 


| wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square. 


* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ca » 





SUMMER calls for teachers offer fine opportunities. 

AVAILABLE teachers may choose places during the vacation. 

ASK US to send particulars abont the places for which 
been asked to recommend candidates. 

SPECIAL TEACHERS (for drawing, for music, for domestic science, 
or manual training, our Agency can offer exceptionally good places. 

REGISTER NOW and take advantage of the first-class positions which 


come right up to the opening of schools in September. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 
for oe Py $1,500 to $2,800: for 

aan reall : 7 women $1,000 to $2,200: GRAD 
TEACHERS—Either Norma! School or College Graduates $100 to $180 cen 


in the country who have 


we have already 





long been our clients, 
P ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT. Mer. 





"and FOREIGN FEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces t college 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction: recommends good Schoolg 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled hur- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 





none for registration. if you need a 
teacherforany desirable place or knew 
New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.5¢222.5,< 0, 2><pretom 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 
366 FIFTH AVENUE . : 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFoRD. Prog. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Proprietor Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 








BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc: 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 
















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. : , 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 









Long Distance Telephone 


| 
t 
{ 
| 





a ee tenes — 





28 ) July 1, 1920 
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| FERCENTENARY TI N A . , 
bie | Ps 
! | e ew merica 
i OF 
Virginia’s First Legislative Assembly ene 
Available Books OLK SONG 
Constance and Henry Gideon) 
“Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett Century 
Co., New York, N } (juvenile) K —- 
“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry F L T L 7. 
| Holt & Co., New York, N. Y (Philip Davis) as 
j “John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of = 
print but can be found in most libraries) FILMS 
' “Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- ; 5 ; 
ners, New York, N. \ (Community Motion Picture Bureau) 
“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook MHough- a , . ” 
ca Miia CA Mton. Mais America in Song, Scene and Story 
| “Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder Goodwin. 
| Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. BOOK IT NOW 
| 
| “The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. ; 
} Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile) _ . { 
; nine ae Write or ‘Phone i 
| “To Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston 
Houghton Mitilin Co., Boston, Mass HENRY GIDEON 
Smee ° ’ 
“Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Bald- 
win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
' 
“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 
\ . y 3104 
| American Book Co., New York, N. Y. Haymarket 
. | 
' \ 
DANGER SIGNALS) Baltimore Evening Sun: 
fer Its literary style 1s nervous, epigramatic, and original. 
TEACHERS 
Winnipeg Free Press: 
we : “3 7 ; Eo , ' 
F Nes Dr. Winsh has been editor of the Journal of Education since 1st, and is 
; Xf well known as a lecturer on educatiunal topics. In breezy fashion, as though from lac 
} , a * - 1 ra } } : 
‘ | a plattorm, and with lots of suitable anecdotes, he makes a plea to the woman 
‘ | teacher for pride in her vocation, and a finer, larger atmosphere in the school. — 
i ‘‘Don't boss,”’ ‘‘Don’t putter,” ‘‘Don't nag,” are sufficiently sugge:tive chapter 4 
; Don't 1 Don't putter,” ‘] g f tly sugge:t pt 
; A’ E- WINSHIP headings. The teacher, says the author, will never get public appreciation or 
a UW — acknowledgement of her work. On the other hand, he demands that the pro- 
i, | fession be made more attractive from the point of view of remuneration 
Nashville T. : 
ashviiie Lennesseean: Duluth Hereld: , 
‘ In ‘‘Danger Signals for Teachers” Dr. A. E. Win- Dr. Winship. with a sympathetic understandiug of the 
# ship intst vay tosuccess by suggesting helps problems cf teachers, tells them in his positive, incisive 
_ - i — <a x mi 2 nyo a ‘55 * ' g hel wav how to avuid the dangers that lurk in the class room . 
in ‘m meeting b, ee en MEESR and out of it. Nobody associated in any way with the 
: in the profession of teaching during recent educational system can afford to miss the stimulation and 
years The author is fully cognizant ot what he inspiration offered by this vital book which throws so 
+ ;- heh - t ag tt ; doe, ere ape mueh light on their vocation and sets forth so eloquently 
const ers, Ce! as Deen prominent in the educa- the relation of the teucher and education to the life and 
tional world for a generation, and bas probably character of the nation 
ae addressed more teachers than ary othe: living 
speaker. Every person interested 1n education, The Register, Des Moines, Iowa 
whether a teacher or not, will find the book well With a sympathetic understanding of the teacher’s prob t 
yorth while. With a sympathetic understand- lems, the author tells them in a definite way how to avoid 
: oi* ‘ . . . the dangers which lurkin the classroom and out of it 5 
ing, he tells tea hers ina positive, incisive way | } 
how to avoid dangers x hich lurk in the class- Los Angeles Express: t 
: room and out of it. The book is practical and | A book that will appeal to every teacher. This is a book ; 
| | constructive, glowing with common sense, and | to help teachers meet the new conditions which have arisen 3 ‘ 
i every sentence has a suggestive value. | in the profession of teaching; it points the way to success « 
mf 
im Price $1.25. By mail $1.35 
| 
{ 
i FORBES ©& CO. 
Tt . 443 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
By | 
wa 
Ee see 
ie) 








